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CANADA, Sackville, N. B. 
Lp! ALLISON LADIES’ COLLEGE. 


ms Aug. 29. 34th year. ng ee of study 
poet rom primary branches to degree of B.A. 
Music and Fine Arts ——. jes. Board, &c., and 


tuition in Primary Branches, $135. 
B. C. BORDEN, M.A., Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, New London. 


BA CKWARD AND INVATID 
BOYS. The undersigned, an experienced phy- 
sician and es. makes the care and education of 
such boys al Location unsurpassed for 
beauty Address Dr. WILLIAMSON. 


CONNECTICUT, Litchfield. 


LAKEVIEW HALL.—A _ School for 
Young Ladies. September 18 1889. Address for 
circular, Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 

firs. R. M. LATHROP, Ass’t Principal. 


‘Connecticut, Bayport. 
M RS. BEECHER’S well-known Family 
School for Young Girls will receive pupils at 


the opening of spring term, April 24. The school is | 


in one of the pleasantest villages on the Sound, and 
pupils can remain through the summer if it is de- 
sired. Address BAYPoRT, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


CONNECTICUT, Hartford. 
M ISS HAINES’ SCHOOL, 
** WOODSIDE.”—Special course in Literature, 
History, History of Art, Music, Art, and Modern 
Languages. Prepares for any college. Fifteenth 
year opens ‘Oct. 3. 
CONNECTICUT, Norwalk. 
ORWALK MILITARY INSTI- 
TUTE. Thorough teachin ng. Careful training. 
Moderate charges. at house building. Gymnasium. 
Bowling alleys. Boat-house. 
FRANK S. ROBERTS, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Washington, Litchfield Co. 
THE GUNNERY —A Family and Pre- 
paratory School for Boys. Next school-year 
begins September 18. Address J. C. 


Bridgeport. 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY, 
For Young Ladies, Bridgeport, Conn. *¥or cir- 
culars address 


BRINS MADE. 


Miss EMtLy NEtson, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Greenwich. 


AcAg WITH HOME FOR TEN 
BOYS. Thorough preparation for College or 
Business with Graduating Courses. Special atten- 
tion to English Composition. Good Gymnasium. 
Ten Boys received in rincipal’s family to all home 
rivileges. Absolutely healthful location and genu- 
Ine home, with the most refined heeenecn 
Highest references given and req we 
J. T, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
BLACK HALL SCHOOL. 

A family and preparatory school for Boys. 
Highest references from parents and from members 
of the Yale and Williams "se 

CHAS. G. ‘BARTLETT, A.M. 


Peoria. 
ETTINGILL SEMINARY... A Board- 
ing and Day School for Girls, with Kindergar- 
ten for little children. Number of resident ay 
limit to ten. Young children also received. 
Healthful location. age a teaching and fait hful 
eare. References: Rev. C Harrah, Peoria; 
Washington Gladden, Columbus, Ohio ; v.77. 
Munger, New Saven, Conn 
ELIZABETH W. DENISON, Principal. 
400 Perry St., Feria, Til. 
ILLINOIS, Jacksonville. 

[LLINOIS COLLEGE and 


WHIPPLE ACADEMY. 


Increased endowments. Improved facilities, 
For College, address President EDWARD A. TANNER. 
For Academy, address Principal J. R. HARKER. 


KENTUCKY, Shelbyville. 
SCIENCE HILL.—An English and Clas- 
for Wellesie for Girls. Oldest in the West. 
Fits ellesle 
POYNTER, D.D., Shelbyville, Ky. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 


ABBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES.—The year Thursday, 
Sept. 12. For catalogues a F. DRAPER; 
for admission to Miss PHILENA CKEEN, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAw. 


Twenty Instructors. 


Opens October 2. Address Hon. E. H. Bennett, 
Dean, 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 
CAS N SCHOOL for Young 
and Boys. Superior drill in Classics, En- 
lish Studies. and French. Home, safe and attractive, 
$350 per year. Reopens Septe 11. For circulars 
address I. N. CARLETON, PH.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
AN INSTITUTE for Young 


Ladies, Boston, Mass. FAMILY and DAY 
PUPILS. The year 2, 1889. 
For circular apply to 

Rev. GEORGE GANNETT, A 


Mass. 


69 Chester Square, ps 
MASSACHUSETTS, Ashburnham. 


$200. O WILL COVER ALL 


necessary expenses fora school] 
year of 39 weeks at CUSHIN 


G ACADEM % 
ashburnham, “Mass. Send for catalogue to H.S 
WELL, A.M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worces 
H'¢ IGHLAND MIL‘ TARY ACAD- 
MY.—sith year begins Sept.12. Classical, 
scientific, business, primary Strict su- 
pervision and — comforts. JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, 
Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


M ISS ABBY N. JOHNSON’S 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL, 

For youns ladies and girls, 18 Newbury Street, 

ton will reopen October2. Superior opportu- 

nities ‘the st of the ancient and modern lan- 

guages, literature, history, and mental and moral 

philosophy. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
RS. W. F. STEARNS’S 


HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Thirteenth year begins September 20, 1889. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 


Young Ladi ns Sept , 1889. Pupils 
admitted to Smith. ‘and W 


our certificate. 
Miss V. W. Burrvum, A.B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. 


W FEMALE SEMINARY 
Will commence its 55th year Sept. 12. Fine 


Libr Laboratory, Observatory and Cabinets. 
Thorough instruction. Best of home influences. 
Send for circular to 


Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


ne HOME SCHOOL. Miss Kimball’s 

ete and Boarding School for Young Ladies and 

Girls will reopen Sept. 25. Pleasant Home. Thor- 

ough inatrnction. Coliege preparatory and special 

courses. Permanent home for motherless girls. Send 
for circular. 58 Woodland St., Worcester, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
LESSONS AT HOME. 


with Boston Home College. An entirely 
new system of teaching by mail. Special ten weeks’ 
course for those who desire to prepare for teachers’ 
examinations. This department is very successful. 
Diplomas granted. Graduates helped to positions. 
Course is recommended by prominent educators every- 
where. Send for circulars to 


SEYMOUR EATON, Principal, 
§0 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


In connection 


NEw HAMPSHIRE, Wilton. 
M THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL. Educates for the Christian Unitarian 
Room rent and tuition free. An entrance 
ine “yy * for gas, heat and care of room. Allex- 
penses Term Sept. 30. Address 
Rev. A. A. LIVERMORE, D.D., Prest., Wilton, N. H. 
NEW JERSEY, Bordentown. 
BORDENTOWN FEMALE COL- 
LEGE, N. J. Charming location on the Dela- 
ware River, and also on Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Healthful and homelike. Superior facilities in Belles- 
Lettres, Music, and Art. Manners and Morals care- 
fully guarded. Address 
Rev. WILLIAM C. BOWEN, A.M., President. 


NEW JERSEY, Englewood. 
ISS CREIGHTON AND ‘MISS 
FARRAR’S School for Girls, Dwight oe 
Englewood, N. J. Pupils admitted to Smith and 
Wellesley on our certificate. 
NEw JERSEY, New Brunswick. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
For Youne Lapres, New Brunswick, N.J. Will 
Reopen September 25, at 66 Bayard Street. 


NEw JERSEY, Bound Brook. 


$300 PER.YEAR. Music and Art 


extra. Professor FLACK’s Seminary 
for Girls opens at Bound Brook, N.J., September 25. 


NEW JERSEY, Morristown. 


M IisS E. ELIZABETH DANA 

opens the Seminary for Young Ladies Septem- 

ber 25. ‘Thorough instruction in English, French and 

German; Music and Art. Grounds ample for recre- 

ation. “élimate of Morristown unsurp erms: 
ing Pupils, $600. Circulars on application. 


NEw JERSEY, Bridgeton. 
SEV EN GABLES. Mrs. Westcott’s 
boarding school for young ladies. In South 
Jersey. Prepares for any College. ga mild and 
dry. Gymnasium. [Illustrated circular 


New York, Brvooklyn. 


ROOKLYN HEIGHTS. 
Miss Katherine L. Maltby will open her spa- 
cious and inviting residence, in September, 1889, to 
students who wish to enjoy the highest art, musical, 


NEW YORK, 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. The twenty-fourth year 
will begin Sept. 26th. 
New YorK, Poughkeepsie. 
| NDON HALL. 
A Girls’ Boarding and Day School. 
year begins —" r 18th. 
SAMUEL WELLS Buck, A.M. 
NEW Oswego. 
ARTNERS TRAINED. 


afforded. address Oswego 
State Nose an Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 


NEw YorK, Yonkers. 


M ISS BLISS’ 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
Sept, 25th ladies Sgr at Springside, Yonkers, N. 
h, 1889. Address, until Sept. 1st, Troy, 
ag above. 


Forty-first 


NEW YORK, Claverack. 


(N.Y.) COLLEGE and 

HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE.  Healthfully 
and beautifully located in the Hudson River Valley. 
Affords superior advantages for thorough and sys- 
tematic education to young men and women. Care- 
ful attention given by a strong faculty of experi- 
enced professors and teachers to intellectual, social, 
moral and physical culture. A CONSERVATORY OF 
Music AND ART of high grade. 36th year opens 
Sept. 9. Send for illustra catalogue. 

Rev. A. H. Fuack CK, A. M., Prest. — 


NEW YoOrK, Carmel. 


REW LADIES’ SEMINARY.—Fifty 
miles from New York. Healthful, home-like, 
thorough, progressive, Christian. Rates’ reasonable. 
ag year opens Sept. 11. Send for illustrated circu- 
lar GEO. CROSBY SMITH, A.M. 


NEW YORK, Elmira. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Course of study gee to that of the best Colleges. 
Scientific and Special courses, with classical pre- 
bersiney department. Best advantages in Music and 
Art.+ Building with best modern improvements; 
heated by steam, hie furnished with elevator. As- 
tronomical Observatory, Museum and Art Gallery. 
Terms moderate. Address 
PREsS’T A. W. COWLES, LL.D. 


New York, Fort Edward. 


FORT EDWARD COLLEGE INSTI- 
TUTE.—A Boarding Seminary of highest grade, 
Exclusively for Ladies. Superb modern build- 
ings, steam heated, with handsome and commodious 
chapel, class-rooms, music and art rooms, parlors, 
Ce and furnished rooms for 100 young 
adies and for 12 Professors and Teachers. Five 
courses of study, with — at graduation; also 
Preparatory C asses. per year, board, r- 
nished room, and all ae Hg except Music, Art, 
Stenography and Typewriting. 32d year Sept. 16. 

_ Jos. E. Kina, D.D. 


NEw YORK, Canandaigua. 

GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL.—A 

Christian Home for Girls. Extensive grounds 
and attractive appointments. Academic and Col- 
legiate Departments of Study. Superior advantages 
in Music and Art. eo Course for Pupils prepar- 
ing for Colleges — niversities. 
OLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


New York, Fishkill-on-Hudson. 


Mt BEACON ACADEMY, J. Fred 
Smith, A,M., Principal. Select Home School. 
College Preparatory, Departments of Music, Art and 
Science. Correspondence a See advertise- 
ment Christian nion July 11 


NEW YORK, New York. 


ACKARD’S 
BUSINESS COLLEGE and 
SCHOOL OF STENOGRAPHY, 
COLLEGE BUILDING, Twenty-third St. & Fourth Ave. 


Now in its 32d year of successful life. 
Known and read of all the people. 

It prepares young men and young women for busi- 
ness, not by magic nor legerdemain of any kind, but 
by solid work directed to the right spot. 

Nothing promised in three months or three days. 
No cutting of rates. 

No cutting of time, 
No cutting of service. 


Everybody is treated alike, and treated fairly. In 


no other way could the school stand as it does. 


Fall term begins Tuesday, September 3d. 


Send for complete circular to 
8S. PACKARD, President, 
101 East Twenty-third St. 


NEw YORK, Poughkeepsie. 


ACADEMY,  Pough- 
psie,N. Y. 54th Wear. Prepares thor- 
e, the Government Academies, 
and Business. M wand a ill. 
BEE & AMEN, Principals. _ 


EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEM- 
INARY. oat tan facilities for the higher Sci- 
ences, Philoso phy, Languages, Music, Painting, zs- 
thetic and social culture. Thirty-fifth year begins 
Sept. 18. Address Cuas. F. Down, Ph.D., tres. 


NEW YORK, Rochester. 
NIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, 


DAVID J. HILL, LL.D., President. 
Two courses of study: 


THE CLASSICAL, 
THE SCIENTIFIC 


Fall Term begins Thursday, September 12, 1889. 


For catalogues address the Librarian. 


NEw YoRK, New York. 
EW YORK TRADE 


} vening instruction in Brick-laying, Car = 
work, Plastering, Stone-cutting, 
House, and Fresco Painting 
23, 1 
A three-months’ 
Plumbing, House and Si 


day course of instruction in 
Painting will commence 
on December 3, and in Brick-laying and Plastering 
and in Carpentry on January 6, 1890. Tailoring class 
now open. Splendid exhibition of work by last ses- 
sion’s classes can be seen at schools. Illustrated 
circular mailed free on Address NEW 
YORK TRADE SCHOOLS, ist Avenue 67th and 68th 
Streets, New York. 


NEw YORK, New York. 


CHERMERHORN’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best- known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 


3 East 14th STREET, N. Y. 


NEw York, Clinton. 
SEMINARY for Young 
dies. Advantages unsurpassed; attractive 
to PO of high-schools; la ratory work in 
sciences; French and German conversation ; music 
andart. 29th year. Address 
A. G. BENEDIcT, A.M. 


NEW YORK, Aurora. 


ELLS COLLEGE, 
FOR WOMEN. Aurora, N.Y. 
FULL COLLEGIATE Course of Study. Location beau- 
tiful and healthful. Buildings Pom age A refined 
Christian home. Session begins Sept. 11, 1889. Send 
for catalogue. E.S. FrRIsser, D.D., Presi dent. 


NEW YorK, Peekskill. 


ORRALL HALL MILITARY 

ACADEMY. A beautiful, thoroughly equipped 

Mrs. C.J for boys only. circular address 
rs 


New YORK, Poughkeepsie. 


ARRING’S MILITARY INSTI- 

TUTE. For Colleze, U.S. Military and Naval 

Academies or Business. Illustrated circular. Num- 
ber of pupils limited. Address as above. 


NEw YORK, Chappaqua. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTI- 
TUTE. Order programme for 1888-’9 and pict- 
ure. Among the hills, 32 miles from New York. 


NEw YORK, Newburg (on the Hudson). 
SIGLAR? S PREPARATORY 


SCHOOL, —8500, no extras.—I want six young, 
promising boys next fall—and much depends on the 
arents—eight years old preferred. You probably 

hink that too young. If you drop me a line I'll send 


a primer. 
HENRY W. SIGLAR (Yale, ’60). _ 


NEW YORK, Troy. 

RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC 

INSTITUTF, T oy, N. Y. The oldest School of 
Engineering in the United States. Next term begins 
Sept. 18. he Register for 1889 contains list of 
graduates for 36 years, with their positions; also 
course of study, requirements for admission, ex- 
penses, etc. Candidates living at a distance may 


examined at their homes. Address 
_ Davip M. _ GREENE, Director. 


ATTENTION, TEACYERS. 

We desire a practical and und teacher intro- 
duce our new Paragon : Apparatus, 

seography and Astronomy. For this purpose 
we offer liberal inducements. 


Apply at once for choice of territory. 


WESTERN PUBLISHING SE. 10 East I6th Sty N.Y. 


Norra CAROLINA, Asheville. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH SCHYMOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES.—Mrs. Burgwyn Mait- 
land (former Vice-Principal of Mt. Vernon Inst., 
Balt.), Principal. Offers best advantages of education 
and the attractions of a beautiful home in this cele- 
brated health resort. Young ladies received during 
the summer vacation. For La * py address the 
Principal, P. O. Box 367, Asheville. 


OnI10, Marietta. 

ARIETTA COLLEGE. 

Moderate expenses. 
Address ss President EATON, | 


Best advantages. 


Painesville. 


AKFE ERIE SFMINA RY. Location 

leasant and healthful Course of study liberal 

and thorough. Thirty-first year begins Sept. 11, 1889. 
Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


On10, Columbus. 


STATE UNIVERSITY, 
COLUMBUS, OHTO. 


Complete and Special Courses in Arts, Phil- 
osophy, Science, Agriculture, Veterinary 
Medicine, Pharmacy, and Civil, Mechan- 
ical, Mining and Electrical Engineering. 
Full information sent on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz 
OGONTZ SCHUOL FOR YOUNG 
DIFES.—Removed in 1883 from Chestnut 
street, hiladelphia, to OGONTZ, the spacious 
seat of COOKE, will begin its 
nesday; 25. For circulars, apply 
PALS, Ogon z School, Montgomery County, Pa. 
Principals, Principal Emerita, 
Miss FRANCES F.. BENNETT, Miss H. A. 
Miss SYLVIA J. EASTMAN. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Carlisle. 


ETZGER INSTITUTE for Young 
Ladies, Carlisle, Pa. Reopens Sept. 18th. 
Location beautiful and healthful. Home ike, pro- 
gressive, careful Christian training. Address 
Miss HARRIET L. DEXTER. _ 


DILLAYE. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 


M ORAVIAN SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Pa. 
A century’s experience continued with best modern 
methods. Affords educational facilities equaled by 
few and excelled by none. 


WASHINGTON, D C., 1212 and 1214 
— Select 


Street and 1407 Massachusetts Avenu 
Norwood INSTITUTE. 

Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Little Girls. Curriculum complete. Standard 


ome. Address 
d Mrs. WM. D. CABELL 


Bethlehem, 


h. Training and of 
ar. 


the security of a cultured home. Address 
| 
| 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. No. 4. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


AUGUST. 


471. 


Volume 79, No. 


The Religious Movement in Germany. 
By F. LICHTENBERGER, Dean of the Faculty of Protest- 
ant Theology at Paris. 


This article describes the religious revolution which 
began in Germany in the middle of the eighteenth 
century from its inception to the present time. Dean 
Lichtenberger has made a special study of religious 
theological thought in Germany, and he is the 
— of works of acknowledged authority on the 
subject. 


The Kremlin and Russian Art. 
By THEODORE CHILD. Eighteen Illustrations. 


Prologue and Epiiogue to the ‘‘ Quiet Life.’’ 


A Poem. By AusTIN DoBson. Twelve Illustrations 
by E. A. ABBEY and ALFRED PARSONS. 


Fifty Years of Photography. 


By J. WELLS CHAMPNEY. With full-page Portrait of 
DAGUERRE. 


Short Stories. 


By Mary E. WImkins and M. G. McCLELLAND. 


Westminster Effigies. 
By JOHN LILLIE. 


County Court Day in Kentucky. 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN. Nine Illustrations. 


The Fan. 


Twelve Illustrations. 


Illustrated. 


By Louisa PARR. 


Sonnet by Wordsworth. 
Illustrated by ALFRED PARSONS. 


Poems. 
By RicHarp E. BurTON and FRaAnNcis L. MACE. 


Mexican Lustred Pottery. 
By Y.H. ApDDIs. Illustrated. 


Serial Stories. 


By CONSTANCE FENNIMORE WOOLSON and CHARLES 
DUDLEY WARNER. 


Experiences of an Amateur Photographer. 
By GEORGE H. HEPWORTH. 


Teutonic Satire. 


By GEORGE DU MAURIER. Full-page Illustration. 


Editorial Departments. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
and CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


Literary Notes. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


By LAURENCE HUTTON, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE........... Postage Free, $4.00 
HARPER’S WEEELY............. 4.00 
HARPER’S BAZAR...... .......- 4.00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE..... 2.00 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive sub- 
scriptions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers 
should be accompanied by post-office money-order or 
draft. When no time is specified, subscriptions will 
begin with the current number. 


Published by HARPER & BROS., N. Y. 
A GOOD PLACE for a MUSIC TEACHER 


is alongside of the counter of a DITSON COM- 
PANY MUSIC STORE. A few hours of a sum- 
mer tour may be profitably spent in examining our 
exceptionally good new publications, and selecting 
for the fall campaign. 

From our 64-page list of books (which please ask 
for) we name a few books out of many. 


Examine for Singing and Chorus 
Classes: 


Royal mangers (60 

American | 

Jehovah’s Praise. ($1 or $9 doz. 

Concert Selections. (lor $9 doz.) Emerson. 
Or our excellent Cantatas: 

Dairy Maid’s Supper. (20 cts., $1.80 doz.) 


Lewis. 
Rainbow Festival. (20 cts.,$1.80doz.) Lewis. 
Examine our Superior School Music 
Books: 
song Manual, Book 1. (30 cts., $3 doz.) Em- 
e 


rson. 
Song Manual, Book 2. (40 cts., $4.20 doz.) 
Emerson. 
Song Manual, Book 3. (50 cts., $4.80 doz.) 


Emerson. 
United Voices. (60 cts., $4.80 doz.) Emerson. 
—_ and Primary Songs, (30 cts., 
oz. 


Examine our new Piano Collections: 


Popular Piano Collection. ($1.) 27 pieces. 
Popular Dance Music Collection. {$1,) 

(Sop.,$1,) (Alto, $1.) 50 Songs. 
Classic Tenor ($1.) 
Baritone Songs. (#1.) 

Any Book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., S67 Broadway, N. Y. 


NATURAL RELIGION. 


The Gifford Lectures delivered before the 
University of Glasgow in 1888. 
BY 


F. MAX MULLER, K.M. 
Crown 8vo. Pp. xx—608. Cloth, $3. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


No. 2, July, now ready. 

Contains THE SHAH, by Lord Castleton ; THE HIGHER 
PROBLEM OF AFRICA Lord Elvington and Sir 
George Baden-Powell; ATTHEW ARNOLD, by Lord 
Coleridge ; THE EIFFEL TOWER, by M. Eiffel, and arti- 
ir ws by Charles Bradlaugh, St. George Mivart and 


others. 
Per Number 15 cts. Yearly Subscriptions, $1.76. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & (CO,, 


15 E. 16th Ste, New York. 


Libraries and Parcels of Books Bought. 


MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK. 


Rare. Curious. Current. 


Libraries $ upplied Cheaper than any Book Store 
IN THE WORLD. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS 


$1 Chambers Street, 
3d door west of City Hall Park, NEW YORK. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S celebrated 
work, ‘‘ The Life of Jesus the Christ.’’—The publish- 
ers are now ready to forward terms of subscription 
for second volume or for the complete work. 


BROMFIELD & CO., 658 Broadway, New York City. 


TO AUTHORS AND AMATEUR WRITERS. 


The New York Bureau of Revision and Criticism 
Unbiased critical opinions on MSS. of all kinds. 


Thorough revision for the press. George W. Curtis 
says: “* Reading MSS. with a view to publication is 
professionally, by the ‘ Eas 


done, as it should be 

Chair’s’ friend and fellow-laborer in letters, Dr. T. M. 
Coan.”’ Terms by ment. Dr. Titus Munson 
Coan, 20 West sth Street, New York City. 


By S.M. Brown and 
J. M. Hant. A splen- 
did new collection of original and selected hymns and 
tunes devoted especially to Mission work. The only 


MISSIONARY TRIUMPH 


book of its kind ever prepared. Songs for every depart- 
ment of Missionary work. Price, 35cts. postpaid. 


STANDARD SELECTIONS Sze comps 
For M 


tion of the choicest 
ale Voices. music arranged for 
The selections have been made from 
Muller, Spohr, Smart, 


onvenient Pocket Size. 


Male Voices. 
the works of Brahms, Abt 


Price, 50cts. postpaid. 
By J. R. Murray. 


HARVEST ANNUAL No. 3. A collection of Songs 


and Responses especially prepared for use in the Har- 
vest Services of the Sunday-School. 5cts. postpaid. 


50 ORGAN VOLUNTARIES. Saas. 


Preludes, Offertories, Postludes, Marches, Minuets, 
paverien etc., arranged ina masterly manner for 
*ipe or Reed Organs. Handsomely printed and 
bound. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


PUBLISHED BY 
hE JOHN CHURCH CO. cincinnati, O. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 
For Sale by all Book and Music Dealers. 
Send jor cataiogue of Everett Piano, FREE. 


—FOR— 
CATARRH, ASTH MA, 
HAY-FEVER. 


The Pillow-Inhaler is 
; used the same as an ordi- 
a pillow, and only at 
night whilst sleeping as 
®: usual. No pipes or tubes. 
' Perfectly safe to the most 
delicate. The medicine 


swallowed, and goes right 
es, from the 
rom the very 


hay-fever, and throat and lung troubles. 

Mr. J. Corbidge, 2308 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
writes: I have had catarrh and bronchitis for years 
so bad that I had lost all sense of smell, and had given 
up all hopes of ever getting any better. After usin 
the Pillow-Inhaler a few weeks, my sense of sme 
returned, and the pain has left my chest. I would 
not be without it. 

If you would like to know more about the Pillow- 
Inhaler, send for a pamphlet and testimonials. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CoO., 
1520 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Assorted Colors 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. Corer’ 


Waste Sewing Silk, black or assorted colors,15 cents 
oz. Illustrated pamphlet, with rules for knit- 
ing, embroidery, &c., 10 cents, mailed to any ad- 
dress by the manufacturers of the celebrated Eureka 
Spool Silks, Art Embroidery and Knitting Silks. 
Eureka Silk Mfg. Co.. Boston, Mass. 


ADIES 


Greatest inducements to 
orders for our celebrated Teas, 


Awtyicay 


E 


Coffees and | Powders. 

GET PREMIUM 27, 
r fall culars address 
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Heated by GURNEY’S HOT-WATEK SYSTEM. 
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237 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. New York Office, 88 John St. 
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“ Jump off child—you’ll turn white.” 

The bird is wrong Pearline does not harm colors—but does 
remove all dirt—hence, brings to view—restores like new what- 
ever remains of the original color. 


Makes white goods whiter 


Colored goods brighter Flannels softer 


with more ease and comfort, and better (in less time) than 
anything known. Directions for easy washing on every package. 
Millions use it because it makes the washing of clothes and 
house cleaning casy—a child or delicate woman can do such 
work with Pearline. It’s for the finest lace to the coarsest cotton 
or ,wool—the most delicate paint to the kitchen floor—the 
most costly silver to the kitchen sink. | 


Beware of imitations and peddlers. 156 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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‘THE OUTLOOK. 


Bc: present issue of The Christian Union is our 
annual “‘ Vacation Number,” and in it will be 
found a variety of articles dealing with outdoor life 
and the pleasures of the summer vacation. Thus, 
Dr. C. C. Abbott tells us “ Why I Prefer a Country 
Life,” in a pleasantly written article, the first of a 
series of papers from various authors treating of 
the advantages, pleasures, and drawbacks of amateur 
farming and of other phases of life in the country ; 
Ernest Ingersoll sketches some agreeable and little- 
known routes for tourists; Mrs. Humphrey con- 
tributes an interesting descriptive article, “In 
English Parks; George J. Manson gives some 
practical and sensible advice on “Howto Keep 
Cool ;’ and the Spectator leads his friends into the 


woods and by-paths. Other articles are those by 


Mr. Royce on “ The United States at the Univer- 
sal Exposition,” and by Mr. George W. Cable on 
Dr. Holland. In The Home, Caroline D. Camp 
furnishes seasonable suggestions regarding “ Gifts 
for the Traveler,” some of the faults of country 
boarding-houses are pointed out under the suggest- 
ive title “ A Mismanaged Business,” and Elizabeth 
Cumings writes acutely of certain social relations 
in the article “ Concerning a Great Mystery.” A 
pretty outdoor article for Our Young Folks is 
written by Miss Louise E. Hook about “ Dwellers 
by the. Roadside,” while J. T. Hunter describes a 
“Picnic at the Ostrich Farm,” and there is a story 
for the little ones with a picture. A correspondent 
sends to Religious News an account of the great 
World’s Sunday-School Convention just held in 
London. In the Book pages Joseph Thomson’s 
‘Travels in the Atlas and Southern Morocco” 
and Dr. C. C. Abbott’s “ Days ” 
ceive special attention. 

It has been expected for some time that Mr. 
Parnell might withdraw from the case now be- 
ing tried by the Commission, and there was, there- 
fore, little surprise on Tuesday of last week when 
Sir Charles Russell announced that Mr. Parnell’s 
counsel would no longer attend the sessions of 
the court. The occasion of this action was the 
refusal of the Judges to allow Mr. Parnell’s 
counsel access to the books of Mr. Houston, Sec- 
retary of the Loyal Patriotic Union, the evi- 
dence indicating that if this examination could 
be made the history of the Piggott letters and the 


'  Parnellism and Crime ” series would be unearthed. 


Whether this was the real reason or only the 
occasion of the withdrawal no one knows outside 
of Mr. Parnell’s friends and advisers. There was 
apparently a flagrant injustice in forcing Mr. 
Parnell to meet the extraordinary charges brought 

against him, and, when those charges had been 
shown to be based on forgeries, to refuse him the 
opportunity of tracing these forgeries to their source 
and unearthing the conspiracy against him. It is 
probable, however, that the great expense attending 
the defense had something to do with this action. 
The prosecution has practically broken down. Its 
effect in England has been favorable rather than 
otherwise to Mr. Parnell, and it was possible for him 
to withdraw from the case without injury to his own 
cause, and so stop an enormous outlay of money for 
which it was difficult to provide. It is probable 
that the case will be finished by the prosecution 
this week, but the report of the Commission will not 
be presented to Parliament until early next year. 
An attempt will be made by the Parnellite members 
to secure a committee of inquiry into the Piggott 


‘a majority of the people. 


letters in the House of Commons, but it will un- 
doubtedly fail. The evidence before the Commis- 
sion has brought out a great deal of violence and 
outrage in Ireland, but it has not only utterly failed 
to connect Mr. Parnell with this phase of the Irish 
agitation, but has shown affirmatively that it met 
with his constant protest and disapproval. 


* * 


The most striking innovation proposed in-any of 
the constitutional assemblies in the West is that 
of a single legislative chamber in North Dakota. 
If adopted, as seems quite likely, it will but form 
another in the long list of instances in which suc- 
ceeding generations have accepted Jefferson’s 
formulation of the political creed of democracy. 
The two-chamber idea had its root, of course, in 
English tradition. It was adopted by our National 
Government partly because, though there was no 
distinct class of citizens to be represented in the 
upper house, there were the States, jealous of equal 
rights, whose governments the upper house might 
represent, while the lower house represented the peo- 
ple. In the formation of State governments no such 


reason for a double chamber has existed, and its 


universal adoption has been principally a matter of 
imitation, though partly from a conservative desire 
to prevent ill-considered legislation. Washington’s 
belief that there was greater security if the country’s 
legislative tea were served in cups with saucers than 
merely in cups is so well known as to recur at once 
toevery one. Yet this was but a part of Washing- 
ton’s characteristic distrust of the popular will— 
the same distrust which made him wish that the 
electors and not the people should choose the Pres- 
ident. The danger of a double chamber is that 
the popular will may be for years defeated, without 
the possibility of fixing the responsibility, as in 
the case of the railroad land grants and the inter- 
State commerce laws; each house can persistently 
pass its own bill and refuse to pass that of the 


other, and thus year after year go by with nothing 
As time has gone on, the old-time belief in 


done. 
the wisdom of legislatures and the old-time distrust 
of the popular will have both grown less. In Eng- 
land there is already practically but a single cham- 


ber; in France the Republican leaders generally 


favor one. It would not be surprising, therefore, 
to see the experiment tried in America. 


In both the Dakotas prohibition will go before 
the people with fair prospects of success. In Wash- 
ington Territory a committee has reported against 
its separate submission. The opposition to it in 
the latter territory could not, however, with a straight 
face be based upon any hostility toward making a 
statute book of the State Constitution. Whatever 
Eastern conservatives may say against it, all the 
new constitutions are confining themselves less and 
less to merely declaring the general principles of 
government, and are fettering future legislation by 
enacting statutes upon a wider and wider range of 
subjects. The belief is gaining that legislatures 
are not to be trusted, and that everything impor- 
tant must be provided for in the constitution or 
“ pneople’s law,” and submitted to the popular vote. 
In Switzerland this principle is avowedly followed. 
In some cantons every measure must be ratified by 
In the nation at large 
the popular verdict must be taken whenever thirty 
thousand voters petition. The result has been, as 
expected, a tremendous amount of popular political 
education ; and, as not expected, general conservatism 
of legislation. The monopolists have been checked 
in their attempts to carry through measures favor- 
able to themselves, and so haye their radical oppo- 


nents. It is found that the workingmen themselves 
are much more conservative than their representa- 
tives in parliament. The fact that our State con- 
stitutions are coming to include within their scope 
all the most important subjects of legislation, and 
that laws submitting to the vote of the people such 
questions as the licensing of the liquor traffic are 
growing in popular favor, would seem to indicate 
that, without willing it, we are following the example 
of Switzerland. 


* 


' A vehement discussion has been aroused by Mr. 
Thomas G. Shearman’s recent speech in Portland, 
Oregon, in which he declared that 100,000 persons 
are possessed of incomes which enable them to save 
about three-fifths of all the wealth that is annually 
saved in this country, and that, unless our method 
of taxation is changed, within thirty or fifty years 
this 100,000 will own three-fifths of all the property 
inthe Nation. The New York “Tribune ” angrily 
denounces Mr. Shearman, and attempts to show that 
more than one-half of our annual increase in wealth 
is divided among four million farm owners. In 
this attempt the “Tribune” manifests more daring 
than wisdom. Mr. Shearman is not a labor agitator, 
except in so far as facts agitate. His rhetoric in 
the Portland address was the rhetoric of under- 
statement. Had he said that 100,000 men own 
to-day more than all the rest of the Nation, he 
would not have been wide of the truth. 


* 


What the “ Tribune ” says about the great number 
of property owners in America is true but meaning- 
less. Mr. Andrew Carnegie once stated that there 
were more shareholders than workmen in the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad system. This may also be true, 
but it, too, is meaningless. In England and Wales 
there are more land-owners than farm laborers— 
the former numbering 972,000, the latter but 810,- 
000. But would Mr. Carnegie or the “ Tribune” 
on that account declare it absurd to say that one per 
cent. of the families in England owned three-fifths 
of all the land? This is the logic of their position. 
Yet the fact is that practically three-fifths of it 
is owned by 4,217 persons. The income tax returns 
show that in England 57,000 persons, representing 
less than one per cent. of the families, own fully 
three-fifths of the whole wealth. Athough our sta- 
tistical bureaus have generally avoided the investi- 
gation of the distribution of wealth, yet there are 
facts enough to show how nearly we have approached 
the condition of things in England, at the thought 
of which the “Tribune” shudders. In the cities 
and towns of Michigan, according to the second 
annual Labor Report, 1-200 of the inhabitants own 
61 per cent. of all the real estate. This is where 
property is remarkably well distributed. In New 
York City the bulk of the real estate is owned by 
10,000 persons. In 1880 official statistics were 
published as to the distribution of ownership in 
United States bonds. It was found that, although 
there were 71,000 private holders, over 60 per 
cent. was held by 2,300. These holders of bonds 
are the same men that have the large holdings of 


real estate. 


* * 
* 


In the city of Columbus, Ohio, it has been esti- 


mated that one hundred and fifty men own more 
property than all the remaining. A banker of Omaha, 


- Nebraska, recently expressed the opinion that more 


than half the wealth of that city was held by one 
hundred men. In Cleveland, Ohio, according to a — 
dispatch to the New York “Sun” last week, there 
are sixty-three millionaires (names all given), whose 
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aggregate wealth approaches $300,000,000. This 
sum divided among the people of Cleveland would 
mean $7,000 per family. The estimate is prob- 
ably exaggerated, but the likelihood remains that 
these sixty-three men are worth as much as the 
remaining forty thousand in the city. In selecting 
one hundred thousand families who would own 
more than all the remaining eleven millions in the 
nation, Mr. Shearman might take twenty thousand 
instead of ten from New York, and five hundred 
instead of one hundred from such cities as Colum- 
bus, Omaha, and Cleveland. The ownership of 
farm lands is, as the “ Tribune” claims, well dis- 
tributed ; but it must be borne in mind that the 
public indebtedness of the country and its railroad 
securities (which are held almost exclusively in 
cities) are worth more than all the land which is 
actually owned by the farmers. The estate of Mr. 
William H. Vanderbilt alone was worth more than 
the 165,000 farms in the three States of South 
Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana. As regards the 
concentration of wealth, the United States cannot 
boast much over England. Since 1860 its wealth 
has increased from fifteen to fifty billions. During 
the next thirty years it will probably increase from 
fifty to one hundred billions. Whether the next 
fifty shall go to increase the power and luxury of 
those already rich, or to increase the comfort and 
independence and culture and manhood of the 
mass of our citizens, is the political question of our 
times. 


* * 


It is not yet certain that execution by electricity 
will become an accomplished fact in this State. 
The counsel for Kemmler, the convicted murderer 
now lying under sentence of death under the new 
law, are testing its constitutionality before the Court 
of Appeals. The Constitution of the United States, 
as our readers know, forbids the infliction of “cruel 
and unusual” punishments. It is claimed by Kemm- 
ler’s lawyers that the infliction of the death penalty 
by the electrical apparatus intended to be used on 
Kemmler comes under this definition. The testi- 
mony on this point taken before the referee 
appointed for the purpose by the court is contra- 
dictory, but extremely interesting and curious. To 
show that the effects of heavy shocks of electricity 
are uncertain, witnesses have been produced who 
have repeatedly received heavier charges of the 
alternating current than would be caused by the 
apparatus designed to kill Kemmler, and that without 
serious injury to themselves ; a dog, it was testified, 
which accidentally received the full force of the alter- 
nate lighting current in this city, and was supposed to 
have been killed outright, after fifteen minutes rose 
and unconcernedly walked off; in one case a man 
was struck by lightning which completely tore the 
clothes from his body without inflicting the slight- 
est injury; distinguished specialists in electrical 
matters declared positively that they did not believe 
that any method of killing by electricity had yet 
been devised which would make instantaneous and 
painless death absolutely certain. On the other 
hand, experts for the State were as positive that 
the apparatus designed could not fail to accomplish 
satisfactorily its purpose. It should be remembered 
also that the accidental shocks referred to above 
must have been under conditions dissimilar to those 
in which the murderer would be placed, and that 
_ such accidents should not be regarded as at all 
analogous with the infliction of a shock under 
specially devised circumstances and appliances. It 
might be said, also, that, even though an accident 
were possible in carrying out the death penalty 
under the new law, yet it is hardly possible that 
more shocking and brutal torture could be inflicted 
than often occurred under the old method. To 
realize how frequent were these legalized atrocities 
one should read the report of Mr. Gerry’s com- 
mittee to the Legislature—a pamphlet of a horrible 
fascination and grim interest. 


It is now almost certain that a great International 
Exposition, or World's Fair, will be held in this 
city in the summer of 1892, to celebrate the 
four hundredth anniversary of the landing of 
Columbus. The newspapers have agitated the 
matter persistently and intelligently, and Mayor 
Grant has now, in answer to the general call for 
action, invited about two hundred and fifty repre- 
sentative men to meet and confer upon the advisa- 
bility of such an Exposition and the best way of 
carrying it out, if determined on. The committee of 
conference thus appointed is an excellent one, the 
list including New York merchants, lawyers, capi- 
talists, labor leaders, city officials, manufacturers, 
mechanics, editors, and representatives of many 
other classes. There seems to be little dissent 
from the opinion that the World's Fair should be 
held here. Among the reasons are that New York 
is the greatest manufacturing city in the country, 
that as the metropolis it is a natural center of 
interest to foreign visitors, that it is easy of access, 
and that it has unequaled facilities for accommoda- 
tion. It may be added that the ease with which the 
city handled the immense crowds assembled here at 
the Washington Inauguration Centennial last spring 
demonstrated practically the public spirit of the city 
and its facilities for such a purpose. To make the 
affair a complete success the most important step 
will be the immediate organization of active, work- 
ing sub-committees. The lists of these committees 
should contain absolutely no ornamental names ; no 
one should be allowed to serve who is not willing 
to devote time and trouble to the subject. It is 
not to be questioned that enough active, energetic, 
public-spirited men can be found to make the Ex- 
position as great a marvel in taste and perfection 
of detail as it doubtless will be in extent and indus- 
trial importance. 


* 
* 


We learn by private but we think entirely trust- 
worthy advices the result of the conference between 
the two Congregational bodies of Georgia. There 
has been for some years past an Association of 
Congregational Churches in Georgia, whose member- 
ship is largely colored, and whose support in the 
North has been furnished through the American 
Missionary Association. There has also been for a 
still longer period a body of Independent Method- 
ists, substantially Congregational in their method of 
government, and composed wholly of whites. The 
latter have recently reorganized as a Congregational 
body, and have come into affiliation with other Con- 
gregational churches in the South more recently 
organized, and composed almost, if not absolutely, 
entirely of white members. They look for such sup- 
port as they may need from the North to the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society. The one body has 
taken the name of Association, the other of Confer- 
ence. Thus there are in the same State two Con- 
gregational bodies, holding the same faith, and con- 
nected, or seeking to be connected, vitally in Chris- 
tian fellowship with the same congeries of churches 
in other States. This is not wholly unprecedented. 
There are two Associations of Congregational 
churches in other localities—as a Welsh and a 
native American Association in New York State 
and also in Pennsylvania. What is, to say the 
least, unfortunate in Georgia is the twofold fact that 
one Association should be white, the other colored, 
one appealing for fellowship and support to one 
missionary organization, the other to another, and 
yet both parts of one ecclesiastical fellowship. It 
was proposed, by what we may for convenience 
term the colored churches, that one Association should 
merge in the other, or that both should dissolve and a 
new Association comprising all the churches should 
be formed. The only real objection to this plan 
was that the members of the white churches were 
not accustomed to such relations with the colored 
people, and although some of the leaders declared 
themselves desirous to bring about such relations, 


‘race. 
violated by the existence of two church organiza- 


they also declared that it would be wholly imprac- 
ticable to do so by so sudden and radical a move- 
ment. ‘They therefore proposed, as an alternative 
plan, that both Associations should continue as here- 
tofore, and that a third body should be constituted 
of representatives from the other two, to which 
should be referred the consideration of all questions 
of common concern. This plan has been rejected 
by the representatives of the colored churches as an 
inadequate solution of the problem. If we are cor- 
rectly informed, they have acted, in coming to this 
decision, under the counsel of representatives of the 
American Missionary Association, who considered 
that the proposal involved a practical recognition 
and approval of the color line. The conference 
committee have adjourned sine die, without being 
able to come to any agreement, and both bodies, 
the white and the colored, will probably send rep- 
resentatives to ask admission to the National Coun- 
cil when it meets in Worcester next October. 


* * 
* 


_ The question presented by this condition of 
affairs is one of no inconsiderable difficulty. It is 
perfectly clear that one body of Christians ought 
not to take any action which casts a reflection on 
the Christian character of other disciples of Christ, 
whose only fault is that they belong to a different . 
It is equally clear that this principle is not 


tions side by side, composed of members of differ- 
ent races, provided they are so organized, not be- 
cause of mutual hostility, but for reasons of practi- 
cal efficiency or even natural congeniality. Few, 
probably, would think that there is anything 
unchristian in the existence of an Association 
of Welsh or German Congregational churches 
side by side with one composed of native Amer- 
icans, provided the two bodies are in Chris- 
tian fellowship with each other. If the pro- 
posed third body in Georgia is really a con- 
trivance for keeping the white and colored races 
apart, and at the same time satisfying the con- 
science against caste, it is rightly rejected. If it is 
a contrivance for both expressing and developing 
fellowship, it should have been accepted. Whether 
it would be a wall or a bridge is a question on 
which, probably, opinions will differ. Our judg- 
ment is that it would have been, or at least could 
easily have been made, a bridge ; that it probably ~ 
would have expressed the fellowship that now 
exists, and at the same time would have developed 
a better fellowship; that, for the present, and 
probably for a long time to come, the Christian 
work and worship of both races will be promoted 
by a continuance of separate church organizations, 
provided they are in relations of Christian fellow- 
ship with each other; and that the method taken to 
express and develop this fellowship is a matter of 
wholly secondary importance, so that some method is 
taken. It is not easy always to determine what issues 
may be and what issues may not be compromised. 
In general, however, when two parties have the 
same ultimate end in view, the question of method 
is a legitimate subject for compromise. This 
seems to us to have been the case in Georgia. If 
we are correctly informed, the representatives of 
the old Georgia churches expressed their desire to 
secure as speedily as possible a fellowship between 
their churches and those of their colored brethren ; 
and we think that the representatives of the 
Georgia Association made a mistake in not accept- 
ing their profession and adopting, at least experi- 
mentally, the method which they proposed to bring 
about that result. If it proved unsuccessful, it 
would have been easy to have withdrawn from it 
after experiment had proved it a failure. If it is 
true, as we are informed, that the Association (of 
colored churches) has refused to admit to mem- 
bership in its body some members of the Confer- 
ence (of white churches), because they were mem- 
bers of that Conference, and on the ground that 
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membership in the two organizations was not per- 
missible, it would appear that the overt action of 
_exclusiveness, on the ground of race or color, has 
come, not from the white, but from the colored, 
churches. 

No little excitement has been aroused in Spain 
by the tour of the Sultan of Morocco through his 
possessions, and the great military display he pro- 
poses to make at Tangier. Nearly all of his regular 
army is to be gathered there to meet him, together 
with large bodies of irregular troops, and hordes of 
Arabs flocking to see the sights. 'Thecommanders 
of the Spanish garrisons along the littoral of Mo- 
rocco report widespread interest on the part of the 
native population in the coming demostrations, and 
profess to fear the stirring up of religious and race 

prejudices in an alarming degree. They have 
asked for temporary reinforcements, that a show of 
force may serve in advance to check any intended 
uprising. Sagasta has been questioned in the 
Cortes as to the attitude which the Government 
proposed to observe in the premises, and he em- 
phatically assured the Chamber, and the country 
through the Chamber, that the Ministry were taking 
good heed that the national interests in Africa 
should suffer no detriment. Since then reinforce- 
ments have been sent to the garrisons in Ceuta and 
Melilla and in the Zafrin Islands, and it is rumored 
that a Spanish squadron will cruise off Tangier 
during the time of the Sultan’s stay there. Mean- 
while it is reported that the French Minister to 
Morocco, who has long been at loggerheads with 
his Spanish colleague, bas now been reconciled to 
the latter, and that the two are working in perfect 
harmony. The French ambassador has recently 
secured from the Sultan important guarantees for 
French residents, and similar concessions, it is 
expected, will soon be made to Spanish subjects. 


* * 
* 


After a certain lapse of years the law assumes a 
debt to have been paid; the claim is said to have 
been outlawed, and the courts will not enforce the 


payment. This is not because time is equivalent to 


payment, but because it is not reasonable to require 
debtors to keep receipts and other evidences of pay- 


ment forever. Upon a similar principle it appears | | 


to us that, after a life of unquestioned probity and 
honor, charges affecting character long since passed 
into oblivion are to be presumed untrue; the ac- 
cused is not to be required to be always explaining, 
forever producing and refreshing hisdefense. Char- 
acter counts for something ; popular accusations are 
outlawed by the lapse of years. Some party jour- 
nals have unearthed against General Thomas J. 
Morgan, the present Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, the charge that he was court-martialed | in 
1865. The facts appear to be that he was court- 
martialed; that he was convicted ; that the finding 
was set aside by superior authorities; that there- 
after General Morgan was promoted on recommen- 
dations of his superior officers as “faithful and re- 
liable,” “devoted to the good of his country and 
the interests of his regiment; and that he has 
since the close of the war maintained an honorable 
record as a public educator and a Christian gentle- 
man. Under these circumstances to revive the 
ancient charge for the purpose of making political 
capital against the Administration will be more 
likely to condemn in public estimation the accusers 


- than the accused. 


¥ * 
* 


Book agents have few friends, and there has 
therefore been little protest against the combination 
of school-book publishers to get rid of their services. 
So long as any of the firms employ them, all must 
do the same. Yet if all stop, their aggregate sales 
will probably remain undiminished. The publish- 
ers’ agreement which has just been made to dis- 
pense with traveling salesmen is not, therefore, a 


combination to raise prices or restrict production ; 
it is simply the introduction of a labor-saving con- 
trivance. It is of the same nature as an agreement 
among the railroads not to advertise. In that case 
no less traveling is done, and each road receives 
about the same amount of traffic as if all wasted 
immense sums in trying to atract travel which 
would naturally go to competitors. It is doubtful 
if the publishers’ agreement can long stand. As 
soon as one publisher thinks that another is em- 
ploying a local agent—a school superintendent, for 
example—to get his business, out will go a man to 
renew the old system of fighting. If, however, the 
agreement can be lived up to, and our Boards of 
Education can be rid of the corrupting and bamboo- 
zling influences of agents always bent on introduc- 
ing a new text-book whether wanted or not, the 
public will be the gainer. This is said without 
forgetting the agents who do employ hororable 
methods and render valuable assistance in spread- 
ing higher educational ideas. 
+: 

In the death of Professor Alexander Johnston 
at Princeton, last Sunday, at the early age of forty, 
the country loses one of its most intelligent and 
able historical scholars and writers. Graduating 
from Rutgers College in 1870, admitted to the bar 
six years later, Professor Johnston became first a 
teacher in the Rutgers College Grammar School, and 
later principal at the Latin School at Norwalk, 
Conn. During all this time he was carrying on the 
study of law and political economy in this country, 
and his “ History of American Politics,” which 
appeared in 1879, was at once recognized as a 
work of exceptional ability and characterized by a 
fine historical spirit. In 1883 Professor Johnston 
was called to the Chair of Jurisprudence and Po- 
litical Economy at Princeton College, a position 
which he held to the day of his death. His in- 
dustry and power of work were shown in the series 
of publications which came from his hand, charac- 


terized by the utmost thoroughness, candor, and | 


breadth of view. A man of fine character, of 
charming personal qualities, and in the early prime 
of life, the country could ill afford to spare him 
from the ranks of its historical writers. 


A VACATION NUMBER. 
HE CHRISTIAN UNION sends its readers 


this week a vacation number—a number sur- 
rendered to out-of-door articles, and which signal- 
izes a time of rest among its employees. The 
Christian Union believes in bodily strength and 
health as a part of spiritual strength and health ; in 
out-of-door living with nature as a part of a full, 
rounded life ; in frequent rest from work, not simply 
for enjoyment, but as a matter of duty. It has 


recently reported many indications of the growth | 


of a love of open-air living among us. We are 
beginning to discover that life means play as well 
as work, and that the soul has claims for recogni- 
tion which the office and counting-room must recog- 
nize and concede. We were once a race of drudges ; 


we dressed in black, because that seemed the appro- | 


priate color for those who were the bondmen of 
toil; we took our recreation with profound solem- 
nity and with a kind of relactance which showed 
that we were not quite free from the apprehension 
that to stop working was to begin sinning. All this 
has been changed. The hard monotony of life has 
yielded to a broader, more rational, and happier 
view of things. Birds, flowers, and the open fields 
have their message for us, and all beautiful things 
have taken on a divine ministry toward us. We 
have grown into a nobler thought of God, and we 
find him now where once we saw no sign of his 
presence. Believing that this world is God’s 
world, we are beginning to live in it with the joy 
and freedom of children. 

Weare fast finding out that more generous ways 
of living are not only Christian, but profitable ; that 


the fresh, vigorous worker is worth more than the 


tired, listless worker. The business firms who do not 
give their employees vacations are yearly becom- 


ing fewer; the time is coming when the summer - 


vacation will be universal. The Christian Union 
is glad to be among those who plead for the com- 
ing of this better time, and who endeavor to prac- 
tice what they urge upon others. This year The 
Christian Union extends the privilege of vacation 
from its editorial offices and its counting-room to 
its composition room; all its type-setters will 
receive leave of absence with continuation of their 
average weekly eainings. This involves consider- 
able additional expense, but The Christian Union 
is glad to make its contribution to the extension of 
a custom which it regards as not only Christian 
and rational, but as eminently sound and profitable 
from a business point of view. 

That our readers believe with us in this matter 
is clear from their generous response to an appeal 
for a Working Girls’ Vacation Fund, an appeal 


| which will undoubtedly secure the full amount 
originally asked for. What a vacation means to | 


the boy or girl, the man or woman, confined to the 
monotony of a single occupation from morning to 
night, day in and day out, from year’s end to year’s 
end, can only be comprehended by those who have 
shared the experience or who have heard at first 


hand the story of those first thrilling experiences of — 


sea or mountain which have come to many a worn- 
out worker. Much has been said about the recu- 
perative power of a vacation, but its moral influence 
is rarely understood. It is of immense importance 
that we break away from our regular occupations 
at intervals and secure time and solitude in which 
to see ourselves and our lives from a different point 
of view. Many of us who are fortunately placed 
in life, to whom care and work bring all manner of 
alleviations and inspirations, need to get away at 
times and secure new freshness and zest for our 
work by seeing it from a distance. Times of solli- 
tude are the necessity of those whose lives have any 
element of leadership in them. To those whose 


toil has few favorable conditions, who are bound by | 


hard necessity to the bench, the machine, the 
counter, or the desk, how priceless is the opportu- 
nity of a breathing-spell away from their place of 
toil and apart from men—=a time not only of bodily 
refreshment and of the joy of mind which comes 
from free fellowship with nature, but of quiet 
thought about one’s life and work! Slackness, 
carelessness, declining moral force, are often the 
result of fatigue and the indifference which comes 
from exhaustion. A renewal of strength means 
renewal of moral vision and more conscience in 
one’s work. It means often the re-making of the 
man. 


NOT CHAFF. 


HE New York “Sun” scoffs at the clergy as 
caught by chaff, because the New York “ Ex- 
aminer”’ recommends the discussion in the pulpit 
of Civil Service Reform, on the ground that its ap- 
plication depends on the principles of righteousness, 
which is based onreligion. The New York “Sun” 
is mistaken in the clergy. The trouble with the 
clergy is that they know too much to be caught by 
chaff. If they did not, they might be deceived by 
the “Sun’s”’ dogmatic assertions that Civil Service 
Reform is the application of Chinese methods to 
American politics. The “Sun” asks, “ Does the 
Baptist denomination put its pastors through a com- 
petitive written examination to determine their in- 
tellectual ability and gauge their moral and relig- 
ious character and their fitness for particular pas- 
toral duties?” Yes. The Baptist denomination 
does, like all other Christian denominations, put 
its ministers through an examination, not neces- 
sarily written, not in the strict sense competitive, to 
determine their fitness for their post; and we vent- 
ure to say that if the Baptist denomination were 
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full of place-holders who were unfit for the pastorate 
and who were crowding to get into it, the Baptist 
denomination would discriminate between the good 
and the bad by examinations which then would 
become competitive. The community sifts out the 
candidates for the bar and for medicine by the same 
method. The great corporations select their sub- 
ordinates by a process of examination which is com- 
petitive, and which is unwritten because the oral 
examination serves a better purpose. 

However, Civil Service Reform is not the em- 
ployment of written, competitive examinations to 
secure good officials. This is simply a method 
which Civil Service Reformers have hit upon in 
order to defeat the politicians, and the method 
is justified by the hatred which the politicans 
and their organs exhibit toward it. Civil Service 
Reform is the doctrine that public offices are 
a public trust; Civil Service Deform is the 
doctrine that public offices are public spoils. 
Civil Service Reform is the doctrine that to the 
people belong the offices; Civil Service Deform 
is the doctrine that to the victor belong the spoils. 
Civil Service Reform is the doctrine that no man 
should be put into office except for his compe- 
tence to perform his duties, and no man should 
be put out of office except for his incompetence to 
perform his duties; Civil Service Deform is the 
doctrine that no man should be put into office ex- 
cept as a reward for party services, and no man 
should be allowed to remain in office except as an 
incentive for party services. Civil Service Reform 
requires officials to serve the people who pay the 
salaries; Civil Service Deform requires them to 
serve the politicians and the party. The clergy are 
right in seeing in this a moral issue, and if the clergy 
shall follow the suggestion which has been made, 
and generally preach on this subject on next Thanks- 
giving Day, we may expect to see an impulse given 
to public honesty—that is, to Civil Service Reform— 
which will make the campaign of resistance still 
more difficult for the place-hunters and their advo- 


cates. 


SOCIOLOGY AS A CHRISTIAN 
DISCIPLINE. 


al a very fundamental and practical article on Phi- 
lanthropy, in “ The Chautauquan,” some time 
since, Professor Richard T. Ely said that the chief 
explanation of the errors and troubles of the Chris- 
tian Church in the past is that it has neglected 
sociology. Theology, or the science of love to God, 
teaches only one half theGospel. Sociology, or the 
science of love to man, is the other half, and not 
until it is given a place in all Christian education, 
and especially in the education of Christian minis- 
ters. will the Gospel of Christ become the power in 
the world which it is in the divine plan. 

The need of sociological study is, indeed, beginning 
to be recognized. Political economy, which is one 
branch of sociology, holds an increasingly impor- 
tant place in the college curriculum; several the- 
ological seminaries include some of the literature 
of Charity, another branch of sociology, in their 
courses of reading; and a number of Harvard 
theologues are regular visitors of the Charity 
Organization Society of Boston. At the recent 
Pan-Anglical Council at Lambeth, the clergy were 
admonished by the bishops and archbishops of the 
importance of the study of social questions. The 
ministers of the Reformed Church of France have 
formed a Society for the Study of Social Questions, 
and have even begun to collect books for a circu- 
lating library, to be distributed by mail among 
those pastors who are too poor to purchase them. 
All these facts go to show that that impulse to 
benevolence which forty years or more ago began 
to be markedly felt by the Christian Church is at 
last coming to recognize the need of guidance, to 
perceive that it must be governed by law, and that 
the law which must govern it is not something 
arbitrary, to be constructed by human intelligence, 


but something eternal, and always existing in the 
mind of God, to be discovered, not devised, by 
study and experiment. 

What that law is, philosophers and students of 
all shades of religious belief and unbelief, from 
Herbert Spencer to Tolstoi, are seeking to ascertain. 
That very remarkable book by Tolstoi, “ What to 
Do?” while revealing the errors of his consecrated 
but erratic intelligence, comes, perhaps, nearer to 
the truth than any work on the social question 
which has yet been published. The book describes 
the efforts of the author to do good to the paupers 
of Moscow, and the discovery which led to his sub- 
sequently abandoning the effort as hopeless, and 
retiring to his estates, there to labor, as it is well 
known that he now does, among, and as one of, 
his own peasants. 

The discovery which Tolstoi made, and which 
brought him startlingly near to what would appear 
to be the true law of sociology, began in the discovery 
that the men whom he sought to help, the. paupers 
and beggars, were men like himself, who could be 
“angry, bored, heroic, sorrowful, happy,” like him- 
self, and that to feed and clothe them would not 
suffice for all their needs; that he must “ do them 
good.” 

But how? That they were so like himself made 
the task only the more difficult. A long investiga- 
tion and study of their several needs showed him 
that there was not one among them all (with the 
possible exception of one imbecile old woman) 
whom he could make happy by means of money. 
They were all, like himself and like the people 
among whom he lived, more or less good, bad, 
happy, miserable, not from external circumstances 
butfrom within. This, then, was the problem : how 
to change them within? He saw that the external 
circumstances of none of them could be changed 
while their views of life were unchanged; and yet 
their views of life were not peculiar to their class. 
They were—and this is the point of the whole book, 
and here is the light it throws upon the great ques- 
tion—they were precisely like those of men and 
women of the upper classes, in that their idea of 
happiness was to receive more than they gave. 

In the discovery of this fact is contained the 
law of sociology, but Tolstoi did not find it. He 
deduced from it the conclusion that because all 
human ills, discontents, sorrows, of the rich as well 
as of the poor, came from the desire to be in a po- 
sition in which they may work less and profit more 
by the work of others, that their cure lies in a 
rehabilitation of work. This is his error, and it has 
been the error of social reformers from Brook Farm 
to the present moment. It is not the dignity of 
work per se that is to be taught to men, but the 
dignity of service, of work for others. When Jesus 
said, “I am among you as he that serveth,” he 
uttered an argument for his divinity far more irref- 
utable than when he said, “I and my Father are 
one.” For the very idea of Godhead is the idea of 
service, since God is Love, and love manifests itself 
always and everywhere as service. It was no ar- 
bitrary command of Christ, “ Let him that would be 
chief among you be your minister:” it was the 
utterance of an eternal law. 

This, then, was the law of the moral universe 
announced by Christ: that the power which, through 
all ages, has kept it an organic unity, as life keeps 
the body from disintegration, and gravitation the 
physical universe, is the power of love—that is, of 
service, God serving his own creation from all 
eternity. It is by no arbitrary dictum of theology 
that we are bidden believe that, when the fullness of 
time was come, God sent forth his Son to die for 
men ; it was the necessary and inevitable result of 
a law that is from eternity, a law apart from which 
a moral universe is as inconceivable as is a physi- 
eal universe apart from the law of gravitation. 
What other revelation of God is possible than a love 
offering itself in the last service, the sacrifice of 
self ? 


| ies is on this law of love as service that all study 
of sociology must be based before it can accomplish © 
anything fundamental. All other bases result in 
mere empiricism, in the treatment of symptoms. 
This law, applied to cases as they occur, is the key 
at once to their cause and to their remedy. When 
Tolstoi finds that the only cure for pauperism is the 
lesson that a life of labor is more estimable than a — 
life of idleness, he at once finds himself face to face 
with impossibility, and gives up the effort. He 
comes so near to the discovery of the law that one 
wonders at his not finding it when he perceives that 
to take more than one gives is parasitism, not life ; _ 
that it is the condition of wealth no less than of 
pauperism, and that children should be taught “ to 
live—that is, to take less than they give.” And 
yet he fails to see that he has found the com- 
mon term of the problem, that to live is to love, 
and therefore to take less than one gives. Self- 
denial as an end is not good, and the consciousness 
of man everywhere results from it. Only as a 
means of carrying out the behests of love will 
human nature ever be brought to accept it as 
good. 

The difficulty that Tolstoi found in trying to help 
the poor is the universal difficulty: they looked 
upon him, not as a man, but as a means. It is to 
guard against this difficulty that the Friendly Vis- 
itors of most Charity Organization Societies are 
forbidden to give alms, as the only means of edu- 
cating the poor to the value of friendship—that is, 
of love. This is in accordance with the law of 
sociology ; but Charity Organization accomplishes 
little because society, and especially the Christian 
Church, has wholly failed to grasp this law, and 
the attempt to solve the problem of pauperism 
begins in the wrong place—with the poor. It is the 
rich who must first be taught the value of love, the 
dignity, the imperious necessity, of service; it is 
Christians who must first learn what manner of 
spirit they are of. Strange that, after eighteen 
Christian centuries, we are yet to learn what it 
means to have been created in the image of 
God! | 
To give more than one takes—this is the law of 
love. It must begin with those who, having much, 
will be asked for much. How is it possible that we 
have all along been asking of the most degraded 
and wretched men and women a heroism, an ap- 
preciation of truth, so sublime that all the wis-— 
dom and culture and piety of Christianity have 
failed to inspire it in ourselves? As a means of 
Christian discipline, as a power to work in Chris- 
tian hearts that righteousness which is of God, 
let sociology become the ws of Christians every- 
where. 


a Hamilton W. Mabie sailed for Antwerp on Wed- 
nesday of this week by the steamer “ Westernland” 
of the Red Star Line. The readers of The Christian 
Union will probably hear from him from various points 
of interest on the Continent and in England. 


| THE SPECTATOR. 


Who that has ever walked in the country has not — 
blessed the farmer who planted, or early settler who 
spared, the wayside trees? The average country road, 
especially in the poorer farming districts, is something 
deplorable. Only too often, even when shady and 
otherwise attractive, there lies only the choice of wal- 
lowing through sand, stumbling over rocks, or tripping 
over briers that would shame the Gordian knot for 
close entanglement. 

It is unreasonable to expect well-worn paths, far 
from the town’s limits, unless nature has provided 
them ; but something a little better than the remote 
highways, as they now are, might certainly be had. Is 
there not sufficient tax collected in every township to 
secure this ? Probably the farmer who never walks to 
the village, and finds the wagon-way fairly passable, 
may insist that the pedestrian can pick his way, how- 
ever rough the ground. True, but this does not dis- 
sipate the pedestrian’s just claims. A man that must 
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walk, because too poor to ride, is none the less worthy of 
consideration, and may well grumble if his right of way 
is blocked. Of course man must take the world as he 
finds it, and alter it if he can; and such an alteration 
is practicable where good roads or foot-paths cannot 
be, in the planting and preservation of wayside trees. 

Such was the current of the Spectator’s thoughts 
when he met, recently, the overseer of a highway resting, 
at noon, from his labors. “To him, and for him, a little 
speech was made ; and what was the reply? ‘“ Too 
many shade trees will encourage the tramps!” So he 
who loves to wander out of town must take the dusty 
highways as they are, and sigh for pleasant shade he 
cannot enter. To plant a wayside tree, to have a coun- 
try byway beautiful, must not be thought of—it will 
encourage the tramps ! © 


Now, it so happens that, near where the Spectator. 


_ lives, a chestnut tree was spared, two centuries ago, 
probably because it was too crooked for fence-rails. 
Certainly for no praiseworthy motive was it allowed to 
stand ; but it does stand, and to-day casts a shadow in 
which half a regiment mizht stand. Not strangely at 
all, every man, woman, and child in the neighborhood 

loves the old tree, and points to it with pride. Were 
it struck by lightning, it would have a public funeral. 
And yet the Spectator has- not found that any of his 
neighbors, except those very near the town, have 
planted even a single wayside tree. On the contrary, 
a noble row of catalpas was felled not long since for 
fence-posts. 

_ A wayside tree means, to the pedestrian, something 


more than a mere island of shade in an ocean of sun- : 


shine. A stately tree has many lovers, and hosts of 
birds are sure to crowd its branches. Such a tree then 
becomes the Mecca whereat the rambler spends the 
hours of hot high noon, not only pleasurably but 
profitably—for the Spectator takes it that a bird can- 
not be watched for long without gain. Is it nothing, 
as one rests in the shade after a long tramp, to have a 
wood-thrush sing to him? Is it not a lesson to the weak- 
hearted to hear the restless red-eye’s ceaseless song ? 
The perverse grumbler, has he a trace of reason, will, 
at least secretly, own that much of which he complains 
might be far worse, after listening to the singing of a 
bird perched in a wayside tree. Though shorn of so 
much that Nature granted to the most commonplace of 
lands, chaos has not quite come again. Certainly, 
however barren a sandy field may look, it is not yet a 
desert. 7 

As any ornithologist will tell you, birds, though there 
be little that favors them and much that is harmful 
beset them everywhere, will persistently cling to a tree 
by the roadside ; will even nest in it, although the 
ubiquitous small boy showers them with stones ; and, 
more, though persecution is the order of their day, will 
sing as in a paradise regained, thankful that the world 
has even this much of untamed nature left. 

If, then, in spite of themselves, farmers love what 
wayside trees there are, why can we not have more? 
Think of a leisured stroll, of a hot summer’s day, 
through a long avenue of leafy oaks ! | 


* * 


There are probably very few readers of The Chris- 
tian Union but have seen the pretty stone arrow-heads 
that are found, often in abundance, after the fields have 
been ploughed. The Spectator has often filled his 
pockets with them while wandering about, and, in the 
words of a friend, “ been amazed at the numbers which 
are sown over the face of our country, betokening a most 
prolonged possession of the soil by their makers. For 
a hunting population is always sparse, and the collector 
finds only those arrow-heads which lie upon the surface.” 
But if their handiwork is abundant, not so their 
skeletons, and it is the uncanny taste of archeologists 


to prize the bones as well as the weapons of the Indians. | 


Still, it is not more objectionable to carefully preserve 
the bones in a glass case than to scatter them with the 
plowshare. 

Because it is well to turn aside from beaten tracks 


occasionally, that we may appreciate their beauty the - 


more upon our return, and avoid the danger of having 
the sweets of the upland or the meadow pall, the 
Spectator has been indulging, of late, in archeological 
pursuits ; been gathering relics, though the locust and 
wild cherry drooped with their burden of bright bloom, 
and the grosbeaks waved him to the hillside. Notwith- 
standing this, he resolutely turned his back upon bird 
and blossom alike, and sought a neighbor’s field, over 
which waved tall and stately grain. It was proposed 
to give the day, but, as it proved, the night was added, 
to archeology. | 


There were weighty reasons, of course, for this in- 
trusion upon his neighbor’s land, as no sane man with- 
out a potent incentive would dare to walk through 
growing grain. What moved the Spectator to so bold a 
deed was this: last autumn he discovered that his 
farmer neighbor had two skeletons, and of one of which 
he neither had any use nor knowledge of its existence. 
When apprised of the fact, he expressed no surprise, but 
resolutely declined the Spectator’s offer to become the 
custodian of the superfluous bones, and even went so 
far as to make appropriation next to impossible. But 
the Spectator bided his time, and now, these bright 
June days, the grain kindly covers the ground and every 
creeping thing upon it, as it proved when a dog bounded 
into the fieid on the trail of a rabbit. The Spectator 
forthwith took the hint and crept upon the trail of a 
dead Indian. The danger of discovery—real, not 
fancied—gave something of zest to the work. With 
only a garden trowel, the earth, over a marked spot, 
was carefully removed, and as the Spectator had all 
the while to lie upon his breast while at work, the task 
was a painfully slow one, and he more than once wished 
himself away, until a few small bones were brought 
to light. Then all thought of discomfort vanished. 
Bone after bone was slowly uncovered, but all, alas ! 
were so friable that not one could be removed with 
safety. In a short time the entire skeleton was 
laid bare, but under what strange circumstances ! 
The Spectator had it within his grasp, but could 
not move it, nor, indeed, himself, more than to 
crouch in the tall grain about him. It was too like 
digging one’s own grave, and once, imagining an ap- 
proach, he lay full length by the side of his fleshless 
friend. The day of his rejoicing had come, it is true, 
but there proved to be an overabundance of thorns with 
the rose. Here was the long-coveted skeleton ; but 
within hearing, in the adjoining field, was a burly 
farmer, passing to and fro with his plow. Whenever 
he came near, the grinning skull grew pale, as though 
it, too, feared discovery ; and so, until the dinner-horn 
sounded across lots, the Spectator was held a prisoner. 
How anxiously did he listen for retreating steps and the 
rattling of the unloosened plow-chains!—welcome sounds 
that came at last, assuring him that the coast was clear. 
Then, leaving the treasure to the kindly sun that was 
rapidly warming it to hardness, the Spectator sped 
dinnerward. 

The Fates were intolerably cruel that day. At sun- 
set, when the Spectator purposed to return, innumer- 
able obstacles loomed up, and every excuse to run away 
from company that had most inopportunely arrived was 
pooh-poohed! by Madam, ina most meaning manner; 
and it was just midnight when the open grave was 
reached. The full moonat that moment broke through 
the clouds, and a flood of pallid light filled the spot 
when the Spectator shook hands with the fleshless 
warrior and forced himself to return the ghastly grin 
of his angular countenance. There was something of 
defiance, too, in his eyeless sockets, anda ghost of re- 
sistance as he was lifted from a couch that he had 
occupied for some three thousand moons at least. The 
rattle of his disjointedness wasas harsh as the language 
that once he spake, and while the Spectator thridded 
the woods and skirted, on his way home, the resounding 
marshes, where every frog most ominously croaked, 
every jostle of the warrior’s bones seemed to force a 
protesting syllable between his rattling teeth. 

With all deference to the votaries of archeology, 
skeleton-lifting by moonlight is, the Spectator claims, 
a most uncanny pastime. 


THE UNITED STATES AT THE. 
UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION. | 


By G. Monroe Royce. 


HE United States is the only first-class power 

which is officially represented at the Paris 
Exposition. This may be a more or less interesting 
fact, but it is a fact that is by no means made 
apparent by the extent and the character of the 
American exhibit. On the contrary, it must, I 
think, in truth be said that the great American 
Republic cuts a very small—if not a very sorry— 
figure in the big international show which the 
French Republic is now conducting on the Champ 
de Mars and the Esplanades des Invalides. There 
are one or two notable exceptions to this general 
statement, but these exceptions cannot redeem our 
nation’s credit; its credit, I mean, in this partic- 
ular instance. It has been supposed that as show- 
man the Americans could “beat all creation.”” The 
Paris Exposition will, I fear, weaken, if it does not 


destroy, this world-wide impression. All the world 
was expecting that the American Republic, with 
its proverbial smartness and enterprise, would be 
represented in a manner worthy of its territorial 
magnitude, its vast resources, and its unbounded 
wealth. Such being the universal expectation, and, 
I may add, the universal newspaper gossip, both in 
America and in Europe, it is little less than humil- 
lating to behold both the manner and the matter of 
the actual display which our nation has seen fit to 
make before the eyes of all the world—especially 
of the old and critical world. I have been forced 
to this attitude of mind step by step, and against a 
most determined wish and belief that, in spite of 
first appearances, the American show would prove 
in the end to be a big one and a good one. I say 
in spite of first appearances. 
word of explanation, which is that the United 
States exhibitors were almost the last to put their 
house in order. And the United States officials— 
for I understand it was their business—neglected, 
and still neglect, to provide a proper covering for 
the rough floors of the American Department. 
Seats are also wanting, especially in the art depart- 
ment. This is all the more inexcusable for the 
reason that the American Government has to pay 
nothing for the space occupied by the American 
exhibitors. This was a special courtesy extended 
to the American Republic by the French Govern- 
ment, and should have impressed our representa- 
tives with a desire to contribute something, at least, 
to the general artistic effect of the Exhibition. But 
they seem to have left everything to the individual 
exhibitors, and the result is, to say the least, most 
unsatisfactory. The frames and cases throughout 
the American sections are, for the most part, poorly 
done—that is, cheaply done. There are some 
exceptions, I am glad to say; notably among 
the silversmiths and in the electrical department, 
which latter is one of the most interesting and 
novel features of the Exposition. But there is a 
want of neatness and artistic finish in the principal 
American section which one cannot fail to observe, 
as it is in such striking contrast to the neighboring 
sections occupied by other nations. 

But apart from all this, and which is of vastly 
more importance, our exhibits are not, in many very 
important respects, representative. One who has 
never visited America can form no true sort of 
idea of our nation, its products, its resources, its 
industries, from the display which it makes in this 
by far the greatest of all the International Exposi- 
tions. Thereis but one thing, so far as I have been 
able to see, in which our nation’s resources are at all 
adequately represented. I refer to the mineral 
exhibit, which is, I believe, considered superior to any 
other. I think it a real misfortune, however, that 
there should have been any attempt made to repre- 
sent the mechanical and inventive genius of the 
American people, for in these matters we have a 
great reputation to guard. But, in spite of reputa- 
tions, the visitors to the Exposition will form judg- 
ments of nations as they see them here represented ; 
and this being so, the United States must suffer by 
the comparative estimates which all visitors either 
consciously or unconsciously make as they pass from 
section to section and from hall to hall. Some may 
think this a very small thing. Well, then, it is not 
a small thing. The object of this Universal Ex- 
position, as the word indicates, is to expose to the 
critical eyes of all the peoples of the earth the ex- 
tent and character of the resources and general 
tokens of prosperity possessed by the different 
nations who chose to be represented. 

The United States chose to be officially repre- 
sented, and, as has already been said, she is the only 
first-class power that did so choose. The French 
were, therefore, expecting great things of us, and 
they are disappointed. ‘They are too polite to say 
so, and they are masters in the art of disguising 
their unfavorable opinions, but the truth will out in 
spite of them. I have already spoken of our poor 
exhibit in Mechanics’ Hall. The truth is that, 


apart from Mr. Edison’s very fine display, the me- - 


chanical and inventive genius of the American pevo- 
ple is not represented at all in any proper sense. 
The following figures will aid the reader’s ima¢:na- 
tion: Great Britain’s exhibits cover an area o! 269,- 
000 square feet; the United States’ exhibits vecupy 
not quite 90,000 square feet. The little Kingdom 
of Belgium covers a third more space in the Exhibi- 
tion than the great American Republic. Ameri- 
cans here in Paris, especially th».e who are offi- 
cially connected with the Exposition, feel the ne- 
cessity of offering excuses. They say that many 
American houses are prevented from exposing their 
goods by the unusual briskness in American busi- 
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ness, which requires all their time and attention. 
I hope this may be true. Then, again, it is said 
that there are many branches of American indus- 
try which have no markets in Europe; and, lastly, 
that the distance is too great. These may be, one 
and all, the best of reasons for our poor display. I 
do not question their validity, but the facts remain, 
and it is of the facts I speak. Still, one cannot but 
regret that from any cause whatever our national 
display should be inferior in so many respects, and 
disappointing in almost every respect. 

And now I come to speak of the American art 
exhibit. And, oddly enough, where the least was 
expected the most is given. It was natural to 


- expect that in the industrial arts and sciences the 


most prosperous nation in the world would be prop- 
erly represented. But this expectation has not been 
gratified. It was also as natural not to expect any 
great things in the matter of art from a nation with- 
out “ distinction ” or any of the accessories of age and 
historical perspective which are thought indispen- 
sable to the cultivation of the fine arts. It is, there- 
fore, a little surprising to see the very excellent show 
which American art makes in this great art exhibi- 
tion and in the véry center of the artistic world. 
Of course the French are easily the first, and next 
to the French I should place the United States. 
Not only this, but there are some features of the 
American art exhibit which excel even the French. 
Mr. John L. Sargent has the best portraits to be 
seen in any section of the Exposition. Mr. Weeks 
has the best work in his special field, that of depict- 
ing Indian life and character. Mr. Alexander 
Harrison has, I think, one of the best sea pieces. 
Mr. Dannat has one picture which in its way is 
excelled by none; and Mr. Stewart’s “Hunt Ball” 
is a unique and a very clever picture. But it is 
the very high average of excellence in the Amer- 
ican art exhibit which is most surprising. Again, 
in the matter of pure technique the American art- 
ists are very strong. I mention this for the reason 
that it was supposed to be the weak spot in our 
artistic armor. The work, for example, of Mr. 
Charles Sprague Pearce shows as complete a mas- 
tery of technique as can be seen—so I think—in the 
Exposition. ‘There has been a great deal said in 
blame of the American art jury. I have no doubt 
that those gentlemen made some mistakes, some 
very serious ones perhaps—as, for example, when 
they rejected the work of Story, our best-known 
sculptor. It was a mistake also to have offended 
Mr. Whistler, as we have now lost his name from 
among American artists. This is, I think, a real 
loss, which the jury, by the exercise of a little tact, 
might have prevented. The hanging committee 
have also been guilty in some instances of bad judg- 
ment; in other instances, I fear, of unjust judgments. 
As an instance, Mr. Dyer’s one picture—a small 
one—cannot be seen at all. Now, Mr. Dyer did not, 
certainly, send his poorest work to the Exposition ; 
and if he sent his best, it deserves at least to be 
seen. But the jury were elected by their fellow- 
artists, and are, therefore, representative men. It 
is quite natural that they should not forget them- 
selves, which they certainly have not done. But 
they have given us a very fine show of American art 
—the best, I think, that has ever been seen ; and I, 
for one, am grateful to them. If General Franklin 
and his official colleagues had done their work as 
well, the United States would be represented in a 
manner worthy of her position among the nations 
of the world. 


A WORD ABOUT DR. HOLLAND. 
By G. W. CABLE. 


A NUMBER of incidents have lately joined to 
recall to the present writer the name of Dr. J. 
G. Holland. It was in this beautiful Northampton 
that he fairly began his battle of life. The twenty- 
fourth of this month (July) was his birthday. He 
died October 12, 1881. Among minds whose grasp 
is toward visible facts rather than underlying truths, 
his name is mainly associated with the founding of 
“Seribner’s Monthly” in 1870, and its develop- 
ment into the “ Century Magazine” in 1881. To 
such it will be of interest that the production of the 
“Century Dictionary,” just now issuing from the 
press, an illustrated work of over 7,000 quarto 
pages, was one of the plans he held dear, though no 
one conceived it then in its present magnitude. 

But it is better to remember men for the principles 
of life for which the facts of their life merely stand. 
It is this that makes the world, of necessity, slow, 
even after their death, to arrive at a just and final 
estimate of the value of men that serve it. 


Dr. Holland stood for more than one practical 
idea of great value to this nation and the world at 
large. He proposed, in the magazine of which he 
was the first head, to establish a new union, im- 
measurably better than any old one ever had been, 
between religion on the one hand, and science, art, 
and literature on the other. This he saw must be 
done, not by empowering any one of them to sub- 
jugate and oppress the other—that was the old 
order—but by establishing for them a harmonious 
readjustment of province boundaries and a har- 
monious common fealty to truth, right, and liberty 
as the three and only three inexorable demands of 
Divine government, whether that government be 
regarded as real, personal, and revealed, or only 
supposititious and expedient. 

Hence he proposed also a larger ecclesiastical 
liberty than the powers of the church had ever gen- 
erally consented to since Apostolic days. He looked 
forward with eagerness, and let his readers know it 
well, to a day when those who try dissenters from 
scholastic dogmas as heretics shall find themselves 
on trial before the Christian world. No man of 
his day taught with more energy than he in his 
monthly “ Topics of the Time” that what churches 
call Confessions of Faith are largely made up of the 
conclusions of human scholarship upon which men 
of true faith can widely differ and men without 
true faith can closely agree, and that the exhorta- 
tions and rebukes of the Christian Church to her- 
self and the world must be in the interest of a 
faith that no kind of lore can either make or unmake, 
but that is in every case, and from first to last, a 
condition of heart and rule of life. It is a sign of 
his nature and purpose that the very first number of 
his magazine contained an article on “The Bond- 
age of the Pulpit.” It was not startlingly progress- 
ive, but it was an immediate recognition of the fact 
that, in the renaissance of which he proposed to 
make that magazine a vigorous agent, the church 
and the pulpit would have to get as well as give a 
larger and better freedom. 

Dr. Holland has been nearly eight years dead. 
But two of the finest signs of our present day are 
that better harmony between the world’s teachers 
in the church and those without it, and that larger 
liberty of intellectual belief in religion, to which his 
life’s best efforts were dedicated. 

NorTHAMPTON, Mass., July, 1889. 


HOW TO KEEP COOL. 


By GEorGE J. MANSON. 


HE experience of the white man living for a 
time in a tropical climate will, first of all, fur- 
nish us some valuable suggestions on how to avoid 
the bad effects of very hot weather. Some philos- 
ophers tell us that man, by nature, is better able to 
bear the change of climate from a northern to a 
tropical region than any other animal; the fact is, 


however, that man, by the exercise of his ingenuity,. 


avoids the bad effects of climate on his constitu- 
tion. 

A few years ago a distinguished English physi- 
cian gave some excellent rules for Europeans living 
in the tropics, showing them how they could best 
preserve their health ; they will furnish some valu- 
able hints for summer time to the residents of this 
portion of the world. He says that people in the 
summer time, both in the tropics and in England, 
are accustomed to dose themselves with medicine. 
He urges that there is no surer way of converting 
a healthy person into a confirmed invalid than to 
dose one’s self with medicine on every trifling occa- 
sion. A diet of fruit is often all that a person 
needs. 

In hot weather the two fundamental rules to be 
observed are temperance and coolness. The natives 
of some tropical countries wear cotton instead of 
linen clothing. The cotton dress is a slow conductor 
of heat, and when the temperature falls below that 
of the body, the cotton covering abstracts more 
slowly the heat from it, and thus preserves to the 
wearer a more and more steady equilibrium. Cot- 
ton absorbs perspiration, while linen would feel wet 
and cold and cause one to shiver. The shepherds 
of Bengal, who are exposed to all weathers, wear 
a blanket so arranged as to partly rest on the 
head and hang all around the body like a cloak. 
Some may doubt that a woolen dress is cooler in 
high temperatures. The scientist tells the doubter 
to place two beds in the same room during the day 
when the thermometer stands at 90°; let one be 
covered with a pair of blankets, the other with a 
pair of linen sheets. On removing both coverings 
in the evening, the bed on which were placed the 
blankets will be found cool, the other warm. The 


linen transmitted the heat of the surrounding air to 
all the parts beneath it, while the woolen covering, 
as a non-conductor, prevented and obstructed the | 
transmission of heat from without. | 

In the warm countries nature, by diminishing a 
man’s relish for food, warns him against over- 
eating. A vegetable diet. is recommended on the 
ground that it excites less commotion in the system 
during the process of digestion, and is not apt 
to induce plethora. It is added that the nearer 
the European approaches a perfectly aqueous reg- 
imen in drink, the better chance he will have of 
avoiding sickness and retaining the invaluable 
blessing of health. For the East Indies, seed bev- 
erages are recommended, on the ground that they 
revive the spirits, strengthen the body, and promote 
digestion. The moderate use of acid drinks, such 
as sherbet, is found to be beneficial. Medical ob- 
servers do not believe the testimony of old topers 
as to the supposed prophylactic influence of spirits 
and cigars against night exposure, malaria, and 
contagion. | 

As the object of exercise is to induce perspira- 
tion and promote the various secretions, very little 
of it is needed in the tropics. On the plains of 
India, in the middle of the day, not a leaf is seen to 
move, and all animals get under cover. In the 
cities of India the inhabitants live on the upper 
stories, keep their rooms dark, while slaves keep 
punkahs or fans moving. In Calcutta a sort of — 
wind-wheel, driven by manual labor, forces a cur- 
rent of air-which passes through damp matting and 
then through a register in the floor. The daily 
sirocco in this part of the world comes like a blast 
from a furnace; it boils beer, mulls the Bordeaux, 
and sends the mercury up from 86° to 114°. and 
sometimes 121°. Blotting-paper crackles _ elec- 
trically, writing-paper curls, the furniture cracks, 
and existence seems to hang on a thread. The 
Red Sea in September is said to be the hottest part 
of the globe at its hottest time, the normal heat in 
the shade being over 108°. 

So much for the suggestions of the English phy- 
sician on how Europeans should live in the tropics. 

‘Equally interesting are the rules laid down some 
years ago by the French Minister of War for the 
use of the army in the East. I give a condensed 
statement of the most important precautions, some 
of which it would be useful to observe in our own 
climate: Feet should not be washed with cold 
water after a march ; do not sleep immediately on 
the ground—dry snbstances not easily permeated by 
moisture should be interposed; drinking water in 
large quantities is injurious, gargling the mouth is 
beneficial ; an infusion of coffee and water is an 
excellent drink taken in moderation ; condiments 
in small quantity are good seasoning ; food should 
always be taken before a march. | 

From the data just presented on life in the — 
tropics, each person should be able to borrow an 
idea, suited to his own particular case, on the art 
of keeping cool. For, in a certain sense, it is an 
art. Primarily, the doctor will tell you that, if 
you want to keep cool, your general health must be 
kept up to the proper standard. If your system is 
“run down,” you will be liable to suffer from the 
heat ; you must keep it up. To do so you do not 
need to eat an enormous amount of meat; you do 
not need to eat as much meat as you do in the 
winter months. You want to eat plain, nourishing, 
easily digested food—just enough and no more. 
You will find good, ripe fruit the best kind of 
food in summer. Many people go to the “ dairy 
kitchens,”’ and deem themselves doing a virtuous 
deed in consuming large quantities of milk. Inno- 
cent though the drink may be, it is a rank poison 
for some people, breeding only bile, and that con- 
tinually. 

No sensible doctor will lay down rules as to eat- 
ing and drinking to be followed by all classes of 
men and women—the fat, the lean, the bilious, 
the anti-bilious, the sanguine temperament or the 
lymphatic. A man must find out for himself what — 
agrees with him. Some general suggestions may be 
offered on why many people suffer from the heat. 

First of all, they ¢hink too much about it. You 
will notice that the men who are busiest suffer the 
least. Ask them if they are hot, and they will tell 
you they have no time to think about it. Idle 
women fan themselves into a perspiration, and 
lazy men of a vacuous turn of mind can never talk 
of anything in the summer time but the “terrible 
heat.” If you keep thinking it is hot, and that you 


ought to be hot, you will certainly suffer from the 
heat. It is acase of the influence of mind over 
matter. 

Americans suffer from the heat because they are 
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always in a hurry. Your go-ahead American be- 
trays the same frantic haste in summer that he does 
- in winter, and consequently is a perennial fountain 
of perspiration. Notice the man who takes things 
easily—not lazily, but easily ; he accomplishes more 
than his go-ahead brother, and scarcely suffers from 
the heat. 
Of all the fool-ideas for keeping cool, the drinking 
of intoxicating liquors is the worst. It would be a 
waste of time to speak of the ill effects of stimu- 
lating on whisky; our children are, fortunately, 
taughtthat. As for “ fresh, cool lager beer,” though 
not as harmful, it has only the effect to make a hot 
man hotter; it soddens him, makes him heavy and 
boil over with a peculiar greasy and weakening 
perspiration. Ale is worse yet. There are no 
safe, cool intoxicants, unless it be the sour American 
wines, and they do not agree with many ; and there is 
always danger of giving way to excess. Lemonade 
is probably the best summer drink for most people, 
and if the bilious man sticks to that he will be sur- 
prised that he feels so well, and can throw away 
his pill-box. The Spaniards and Cubans in New 
York drink orgeat; this is made of sweet and sour 
_pulverized almonds, sugar, and orange juice. Sar- 
saparilla is good; soda water, in moderation, is 
pleasant ; and various mineral waters are recom- 
mended by physicians. | 
The sum and substance of all the valuable testi- 
mony on the subject of keeping cool seems to be: 
that a man must, first of all, get his system into 
good condition by obeying the ordinary and always 
overlooked rules of hygiene; he must eschew in- 
toxicants; he must not fret and worry; and he 
must convince himself through his own experi- 
ence that a “rushing business” can be done 
without “rushing,” and that fruit as an article 
of diet during the summer months is_ well- 
nigh invaluable. The ‘“ Medical Press’ says: 
“Fruit is of great medicinal value, for the free 
acid contained in it (in the case of the strawberry 
and gooseberry about one and a half per cent., in 
that of the raspberry and currant rather more), be- 
sides being an effective antiscorbutic, acts as a cal- 
careous dissolvent. Free fruit diet, if persevered 


in more generally, would mean less gout, less gravel, 


less urinary calculi, and other more or less kindred 
diseases. In most cases an orange or lemon would 
be a far better ‘eye-opener’ than the matutinal cup 
of tea or somewhat bilious rum and milk which 
certain of the public so delight in.” 


WHY I PREFER A COUNTRY LIFE. 


By C. Assort, M.D. 


Z GAUNT was, in the writer’s experience, the 

J most level-headed of farmers. He once re- 
marked : ‘“‘ Town folks smile at my vim and way of 
putting things, but I’d rather be next neighbor to 
Natur’ than to most of the town folks.” That re- 
mark impressed me many a year ago as a nugget 
of pure wisdom, and now, when on the shady side 
of forty, I still think it wiser than any casual 
remark, learned essay, or eloquent oration I have 
ever heard in town. 

It is asad error to suppose that a rustic is akin 
to a fool: and a citizen’s real worth may be meas- 
ured by his manner of speaking of the country 
people. That a significant difference obtains can 
scarcely be denied, but it is not one that altogether 
exalts the dweller in town and degrades the farmer. 

Will any one pretend to say that the latter is less 
intelligent or refined? The simple fact is, the two 
classes are differently educated: the townsman 
largely by books, the farmer to a great extent by 
his surroundings ; the former comes by his. facts 
through hearsay, the latter by observation. In 
other words, the citizen tends to artificiality, the 
farmer to naturalness. The one is educated, the 
other acquires knowledge. Dead, weigh their 
brains, and which may claim the greater number of 
ounces ? 

And here let me say, in passing, that not all 
knowledge worth possessing has yet got into books. 
Is it not true that the brightest features of current 
literature treat of the world outside a city’s limits ? 
What, indeed, would modern novels be without 
something besides brick and mortar for a back- 
ground? Will the reader become enthusiastic over 


a story the scenes of which shift only from Brown’s. 


parlor to Jones’s, and back again ? 

The thrifty farmer may see nothing that attracts 
in the ball-room, and fail to follow the thread of 
the story, or be charmed by the airs of an opera; 
but has he not a compensation therefor in the 
gothic arches of his woodland, beneath which 


tragedy and comedy are daily enacted? and what 
of the songs at sunrise, when the thrush, the gros- 
beak, and a host of warblers greet him at the outset 
of his daily toil ? 

Town and country are interdependent; but, con- 
sidered calmly and in all its bearings, does not the 
former ask more of the latter, than vice versa? 
Has not the influx of rural vigor an incalculable 
value? Does it not prevent, in fact, the very de- 
struction of the city, by checking the downward 
course that artificiality necessarily takes? __ 

But, as the heading of this article indicates, I do 
not propose to enter into any controversy as to the 
relative merits of city or country life, but simply to 
state why I prefer the latter. And may all those 
to whom my reasons seem insufficient flock to the 
towns and become, what our country certainly needs, 
good citizens ! 

1 prefer an oak tree to a temple; grass to a 
brick pavement; wild flowers beneath a blue sky to 
exotic orchids under glass. I would walk where I 
do not risk being jostled, and, if I see fit to swing 
my arms, leap a ditch, or climb a tree, I want no 
gaping crowd, when I do so, to hedge me in. In 
short, I prefer living “ next neighbor to Nature.” 
I am free to admit I know very little about the 
town. It has ever been a cheerless place to me: 
cold as charity in winter, hot as an oven in sum- 
mer, and lacking nearly all those features that 
make the country well-nigh a paradise in spring 
and autumn. Vividly do I recall the saddest sight 
in my experience—that of seeing on the window- 
sill of a wretched tenement-house a broken flower- 
pot holding a single wilted buttercup, and near it 
was the almost fleshless face of a little child. 

To be indifferent to the town is to be misan- 
thropic, says one; and is affectation, says another. 
Perhaps so. I neither know nor care. It concerns 
me only to know it is the truth. None loves com- 
pany better than I; but may I not choose my 
friends? If I prefer my neighbor’s dog to my 
neighbor, why not? I have not injured him, and 
if harm comes of it, it is the dog that suffers. 
Have not most people far too many friends ? 
Hoping to please all, you impress no one. You 
hold yourself up as a model, and the chances are 
you are secretly voted a bore. Certainly, he who 
lives where human neighbors are comparatively few 
and far between runs the least risk of social disas- 
ters. 

But there is a deal in the world besides humanity 
worth living for; and I count it that the world 
was not made for man more than for his brute 
neighbors. They, too, and their haunts, are worthy 
of man’s contemplation. 

Is it spring? I would catch the first whisper- 
ings of the soft south wind, and hug the precious 
secret known, save to the flowers, only to myself. 
And, as the days roll by, would watch the opening 
leaf-buds one by one, and greet the first blossoms 
peeping above the dead year’s scattered leaves. Is 
this a waste of time? If so, how is it, then, that the 
earliest spring flowers need but to be taken to town 
to set its people, one and all,agape? Is it nothing 
to brighten the dull eyes of the weary toilers in the 
city? Verily, a violet plucked in February preaches 
a refreshing sermon. And, yet again, when a 
faint shimmer of green tints the wide landscape, I 
would catch the earliest note of the returning bird 
as it floats across the wide meadow or rings with 
startling clearness through the wood. Perchance 
along the river’s shore I would hear the heaped ice 
crack and groan as the breath of spring snaps its 
bonds and sends this rugged gift of winter whirling 
to the sea. 

Is it summer? I would catch the fragrant breeze 
at dawn, and mark the day’s beauteous progress 
step by step; gather good cheer from the merry 
thrushes” song, and chirp as lustily as the robin 
though my task be long. Even at noontide, be it 
never so sultry, I would take heart from the brave 
field-sparrow’s hopeful tone, and lighten my labor 
with the anticipation of long hours of rest, when the 
world’s best gift comes to the fore—a moonlit sum- 
mer night. Surely it is something to go hand 
in hand with the year’s ripening harvest, for 
nature unfolds many a secret then, more strange 
than any fairy tale and more helpful than any 
fevered fancy of vague theorist. Armed with such 
knowledge, the countryman is well equipped to solve 
the problem of his life; and does not the toiler in 
the town ask more frequently than all others that 
fearful question, Is life worth living ? 

Is it autumn? The recompense for bearing the 
heat and burden of the year’s long day is ours. 
What joy to contemplate the heaped-up treasures 
of a fruitful summer, and know they are yours by 


right of a worthy conquest wherein no one suffered 
wrong! Nor is Nature less beautiful or less com- 
municative now. Indeed, I hold her even more 
so. The ruddy tints of the forest leaf mark the 
completion of a summer’s labor to which we have 
given little heed as it progressed; but the wood- 
lands invite us now to see how beautiful as well as 
useful a tree may be, and open their doors to “an 
annual exhibition” at which the world may well 
wonder. I would rather have the autumn land- 
scape before my door than its counterfeit on can- 
vas hung upon a wall. It is a comfort to know 
that, be the former ever so gaudy, it cannot be said 
to be unnatural. Thank the stars! critics are dumb, 
whatever the garb Nature sees fit to put on. 

Is it winter? In a broad sense the world is 
now at rest, but one need not sit down and mope 
because of it. It is a happy lot to be able to leada 
contemplative life; the better if it alternates with 
periods of activity. And never a winter so dead as 
to be unsuggestive, not even though the rigor of an 
arctic one be upon us. If the familiar river no 
longer flows by, brimming, blue and sparkling, 
flecked with the white sails of busy craft or fretted 
with the tireless splash of hissing steamers, what 
of the rugged highway it becomes for the wild life 
that braves the north wind and its attendant storms ? 
Whoso studies the flocks of dainty sparrows that 
throng the wide, wind-swept wastes in winter should 
have courage enough to face the world at all seasons. 
What a pulpit becomes a cake of ice whereon a 
tree-sparrow is singing! and | have heard hundreds 
of warbling sparrows when the day was cold and 
dreary beyond description. 

‘“* How cheerless are the leafless oaks !’’—these the 
strange words of astorm-bound visitor. Cheerless ? 
just now, perhaps; but wait, and what a network 
of ruggedness will bar the deep blue sky, and let 
in the welcome sunshine where the gnarly roots 
afford a tempting seat! It is winter now, and as 
welcome the warmth and sunshine in this little 
nook as were the coolness and shade in the leafy 
month of June. 

And what a merry fate is his who is snow-bound ! 
It is something to know even a little of what 
Whittier has pictured for all time. Every feature 
of a great snow-storm is a living poem that thrills 
us; and ever dearest of all, the open fire. ‘* Back- 
log studies,” think of them! Everything, down to 
the breaking of paths to the highway and the as- 
surance received at last that the world still lasts— 
everything, when snow-bound, cuts a deep notch in 
the tally-stick of your memory. 

The townsman may greet me with a pitying smile 
and turn with disdain from the pleasures wherewith I 
am pleased ; but nothing that he offers in their place 
has yet tempted me to forsake the idols of my early 
days. What though I am rough as the gnarly black- 
oak’s bark, have I not Nature for my next neighbor ? 


HIGHWAYS OR BYWAYS? 
By INGERSOLL. 


T is no doubt true that a large proportion of the 

money expended in traveling during the vacation 
season of each year fails to bring the expected 
return in pleasure and instruction. Miscaleulations 
and errors of various kinds may contribute to this, 
but one important source of unsatisfactory expend- 
iture in traveling is ignorance of alternative routes. 
By this is meant ignorance of how round trips may 
be planned which shall yield, at the least cost of 
time, trouble, and money, the greatest and most 
enjoyable variety of experiences. The most loudly 
advertised route is not always the best, its persist- 
ent efforts to call attention to itself quite likely 
arising from the fact that it is not the natural 
choice of travelers; nor, when one is going travel- 
ing for pleasure, is the most direct and busiest rail- 


road always the most desirable. If you are leaving © 


the city for the sake of seeing “ green fields and 
pastures new,” the unsmoked blue of a rural sky, 
the blush of morning and night upon the distant 


mountain-top, the multiform beauty of trees, then. 


why choose the swiftest expresses, through the 


most populous towns ? 


* 
* 


What do you think of this for an enjoyable route 
to Mount Desert? Take the night boat from New 
York up the Hudson to Albany or Troy. The 


next morning you go on to Saratoga, and stop, if — 


you wish, or keep right on to Lake George, where 
it is possible, without delay, to cross the queen of 
inland waters from Caldwell to Baldwin, and find 
a train waiting to carry you to Ticonderoga Land- 
ing, on Lake Champlain. This is not only an 
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exquisitely beautiful region, but one filled with 
romantic associations; and as your steamer floats 
quietly across Lake George, or pursues its way in 
the sunset light up Lake Champlain toward Bur- 
lington, Vt., one has leisure to recall the stories he 
has heard. Here you are gazing at the same 
shores, if not cleaving the same waters, which the 
earliest French explorers named, and where was 
fought the bitterest of border warfare between 
French and English, white men and red men, for 
almost two centuries. Your lake voyage ends at 
Burlington, Vt., one of the pleasantest of New 
England cities, and where the night should be 
spent. Then the cars will carry you across ‘the 
Green Mountains, and on across the exquisite valley 
of the Upper Connecticut; and here you may choose 
a variety of routes through the White Mountains. 
You can run via Montpelier, Wells River, Plymouth, 
and Rochester to Portland, Me.—a route which 
will carry you along the southern skirt of the White 
Mountains and Lake Winnepesaukee. Or, skirt 
the northern edge of the White Mountains by going 
via Wells River and Bethlehem, and so reach Port- 
land by the Grand Trunk Railway from Groveton 
Junction. Or, third, you may go right through the 
heart of the mountains via St. Johnsbury or Little- 
ton and the Portland & Ogdensburg Railroad, 
which passes through the Crawford Notch, along 
the base of Mount Washington, and out by North 
Conway and the Saco Valley. From Portland the 
regular route to Mount Desert is overland, but it is 
one of the most monotonous rides in New England. 
Instead, take the boat, and spend a day cruising 
along that coast and among those archipelagoes 
where every mile has attached to it some stirring 
story, and the wildness and beauty of the scenery 
increases both romance and grandeur as you sail 
eastward. 

When you have made your visit at Bar Harbor, 
and want a bit of further adventure, take the train 
to Moosehead Lake and spend a few days fishing 
and canoeing. Then go through the primeval 
forest by the new Canadian Pacific line, which 
will be open for traffic this year to Sherbrooke, in 
Canada; change cars and descend the Chaudiere 
Valley, which is one of the most European land- 
scapes on the continent—a purely Norman valley 
transferred here—to Quebec. When you are done 
with Quebec, you may go up to Montreal and the 
Thousand Islands, or strike down into the Adiron- 
dacks, or make your way directly to New York 
down the lovely Connecticut Valley. This round- 
about journey will not be expensive, and it will be 
extremely diversified, entertaining, and comfort- 
* * 

But suppose you are going West, “on pleasure 
bent,” or with no great urgency in your errand, so 
that you can afford to add a few days to the trip 
for the sake of enjoyment. The ordinary way would 
be to rush through the dust and monotonous line 
of villages and cities which beset each of the three 
or four “trunk lines” between the Hudson and 
the Missouri, and wait till you reached the Rockies 
for pleasure. But why not lay out a more pictur- 
esque and interesting route, which will give you 
something to tell about all the way along? Suppose, 
for example, you strike out for Kansas City and 
Denrer after this plan: Go to Fortress Monroe, 
either by the way of Baltimore or by the Old 
Dominion Line direct to Newport News. Then 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway will take you 
westward, up the Chickahominy, and via Richmond 
and Charlotte to Staunton, Virginia—all one great 
battleground between Lee and the Army of the 
Potomac. From Staunton the same route carries 
you transversely across those wild West Virginia 
mountains, through the White Sulphur, Alum, and 
a dozen other noted springs and watering-places, 
which were the glory of the old South and are the 
joy of the New ; and on through the hills and dales 
of Kentucky to Lexington and Louisville. Then 
treat yourself to a little old-fashioned travel by 
taking a river-packet from Louisville to St. Louis 
—a trip you will not forget ; and from St. Louis go 
on by the Missouri Pacific, which runs up the 
valley of the great river and through the heart of 
the State, to Kansas City, then to Denver by the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé line. 

* * 
* 

But you might have gone another way with, 
perhaps, equal pleasure. A train from Jersey City 
will carry you to Harrisburg, either via Philadelphia 
or across lots throughthe strange coal-mining coun- 
try. Thence you run down through the quaint 


> 


and beautiful Dutch towns of the Cumberland 
Valley, close to Gettysburg and right over the battle 
ground of Antietam, to Hagerstown and Shepherds- 
town, and so into the Shenandoah Valley. Stop a 
day at the caves of Luray, and another day at 
the Natural Bridge. Both halts will be well repaid. 
Then on to Lynchburg, and thence straight through 
the mountains to Knoxville, along the valleys of 
Southwest Virginia and East Tennessee—the most 
beautiful spot in the United States. From Knox- 
ville you can go up to the Mammoth Cave and to 
Louisville or Cincinnati, or you can keep on to 
Chattanooga and Memphis, and thence by a direct 
road across Southern Missouri to Kansas City. 
Kither of these routes is tenfold more interesting 
than the ordinary route via Chicago, and, if you 
arrange for haste, neither is very much longer or 


more costly. 


* * 


But I must not forget that not every traveler 
starts from New York. Elsewhere a dozen beauti- 
ful round trips for vacation journeying might be 
named. Here is just one, the initial point of which 
shall be Toronto, where the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science will meet next 
month. About one hundred miles north of that 
city lie the two ports, Owen Sound and Collingwood, 
at the southern extremity of Georgian Bay. From 
both steamers run northward, along shore, but the 
railway to Owen Sound and the boats from there 
are better, so I will take you thither, rather than 
to Collingwood. 

Once a week a roomy sidewheel steamboat goes 
northward from Owen Sound. It traverses Georgi- 
an Bay during the night, and in the morning is 
approaching the archipelago of rocky and beautiful 
islands that line the bold Canadian coast of Lake 
Huron. Landing every few hours at Indian vil- 
lages, saw-mills, copper-mining camps, and trading 
posts, the steamer winds a devious way among these 
islands, where every turn opens some new beauty, 
where the water is always smooth and every shore 
and landing-place is delightful. You buy arm- 
fuls of quaint Indian trinkets, in beaded birchbark, 
sweet-grass, and spruce roots; you stain your lips 
with incessant eating of wild berries; and fill 
your sketch-book with “good notes.” The evening of 
the second day finds you steaming up the Garden 
and St. Mary’s rivers, and by candlelight you reach 
the flourishing town of Sault Ste. Marie. The 
evening suffices to see the town and the fort, and 
to get a glimpse of Lake Superior, the historic falls, 
and the magnificent locks which enable vessels to 
pass from lake to lake around this obstruction, and 
of the great steel railroad bridge by which the 
rapids are now spanned. In the morning your 
steamer carries you down the intricate American 
channel of the St. Mary’s, and around to Mackinac 
Island, where, for a dollar or two, a carriage drive 
will show you the whole island, which is one of the 
most interesting places, for geology, history, and 
lovely scenery, in the whole Union ; and the next 
day you begin a return voyage, largely by a new 
route, to Owen Sound; or you may leave the 
steamer at Mackinac, and go home by steamer to 
Chicago, or by rail through the Michigan pine 
woods, or by steamer to Detroit, Cleveland, and 
Buffalo. Twenty-five dollars will pay all your ex- 
penses for that round trip from Toronto and back 
again, on shore and afloat. 

* * 


It is only after these and many another by-route 
has been explored that one can properly say he has 
seen his own country ; and until he has done that 
he will surprise the European by going abroad. 


IN ENGLISH PARKS. 


By Frances A. HuMPHREY. 


HERE are few to whom the names of three at 
least of the great London parks—Regent’s, 
Hyde, and St. James’s—are not familiar; and in 
Hyde Park are solitudes almost as profound as in 
the mostrural corner of the Kingdom—great reaches 
where nothing meets the eye save green turf and 
trees. Trees, too, of immense magnitude, standing 
in clumps and singly: oaks that may be as old as 
the Conquest for aught we can tell to the contrary ; 
for an oak, it is said, is five hundred years reach- 
ing its full perfection, at which point it remains for 
five hundred more, and then comes its gradual 
decay, extending over a similar period. | 
The dividing line between Hyde Park and Ken- 
sington Gardens is almost as much a matter of 
imagination as the equator, and together they make 
the sum of six hundred and forty acres, 


The Serpentine is the most beautiful feature of 
Hyde Park, and such the average Londoner re- | 
gards it, and speaks of it with a respect‘only equaled 
by that with which he mentions the Thames. 

Carlyle, fresh from Craigenputtock, was fond of 
strolling in Hyde Park; and I suppose there is 
hardly a city in the world where one can take so 
long and continuous a walk amid rural scenes as in 
London. Beginning at the upper corner of Ken- 
sington Gardens, a diagonal walk across Hyde Park 
brings you to Hyde Park Corner, when you cross 
into Green Park, an inclosure of sixty acres, and 
through that to the adjoining Park of St. James. 
Sheep feed in both Hyde and Green Parks, but in 
St. James’s the grass is kept down by artificial meth- 
ods. Ducks in great number and variety live in 
the small lake which almost cuts the latter park in 
two, and which is spanned by a graceful bridge. 

On a warm July day—warm in the English sense 
—St. James’s takes on an almost tropical aspect, 
its beds of flowers are so brilliant, the foliage and 
turf so lush and green, while over all broods an 
almost impalpable mist. 

Frequent showers gem the grass, and “hang a 
pearl,” not ‘in every cowslip’s ear,” for cowslips 
disdain so artificial though beautiful a precinct, but 
in the ear of innumerable other members of the 
floral kingdom. And you do not mind the showers 
much. ‘They do not seem to wet as American 
showers do—of which happy fact I believe Richard 
Grant White was the discoverer. : 

This historical park was a wild field in the early 
reign of Henry VIII., who first inclosed it and 
named it from the Palace of St. James, which he 
had erected upon the site of a leper’s hospital of 
the same name. There are plenty of seats under 
the shade of its arbors and trees, and should you 
drop into one a uniformed official will immediately 
present himself and demand the payment of one 
penny, giving you in return a ticket which entitles 
you to aseat anywhere in the park during your stay. 
It is a happy provision so far as you are concerned, 
for otherwise every seat would be occupied by the 
penniless multitude stretched upon the turf. For 
no sign warns them to ‘ keep off.” The more this 
rich and ancient turf is trampled upon the better it 
thrives, apparently. At the northeast corner of 
the park cows are sill kept as in Leigh Hunt’s day 
and for a period long anterior, and, if you wish, 
you can have, as I did.a glass of warm milk fresh 
from ** Brindle ”—should she survive till the period 
of your visit—the milkmaid milking while you wait. 

Sparrows are the only birds that haunt St. 
James's Park, though I heard thrushes singing with 
as much volubility and vigor in the flowery thickets 
of Kensington Gardens as they could have displayed 
in the depths of a Warwickshire wood. Bird-cage 
Walk still retains the name it received in the older 
times, when birds in cages were hung its length for 
the delectation of the frequenters of the park. 
John Milton, himself one of the sweet choir, once 
had a house there. St. James’s Park is entered from 
the Whitehall side through the Horse Guards, and 
on either side the entrance, in a stone recess, stands 
a centaur, absolutely motionless except for an occa- 
sional wink of the man’s eye or a whisk of the 
horse's tail. Leigh Hunt says it was reported: in 
his time that these superb creatures had been seen 
eating puddings and apples, but he could not believe 
it. I can testify, however, that they do yawn, 
openly and unmistakably. 

Scattered over that part of London known as the 
City are smaller parks, called “ Fields.” Such are 
Lincoln’s Inn and Gray’s Inn Fields—green and 
solitary spots, to which the roar of the great city 
penetrates only as a distant and subdued murmur. 
In the center of Lincoln's Inn Fields, amid its 
beautiful beeches, rises an open pavilion, where I 
took shelter one day from a sudden shower, having 
eitered in all innocence with a group of children. 
In all innocence, I repeat, for these small parks are 
only open to the abutters, each of whom has a key. 
I learned this fact when I wanted to go out, and 
found myself locked in. 

A second lucky shower drove me for shelter into 
the vestibule of Gray’s Inn Library, where I was 
taken in and hospitably entertained, not only with 
a sight of this memorial volume, but also with that 
of an Elizabethan Hall where Shakespeare himself 
performed before his imperial mistress—‘* The 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ so I was told—and 
on the oak-paneled walls of which hangs a portrait 
of that most illustrious of its members, Francis 
Bacon, who has written so deliciously concerning 
“ Gardens ” and trees, and so comes naturally into 
this paper. 

I peeped within the iron railings that inclose the 
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Fields set amid their gray and antique buildings, 
and could readily fancy the young creatures danc- 
ing happily on the green turf under the green trees, 
as in Sidney’s “ Arcadia” and Spenser’s “ Faery 
Queene.” 

These small London parks are sometimes called 
“Gardens.” The Temple Gardens disappoint from 
their very perfection. You have dreamed of a spot 
of wilder, freer growth as that wherein the rival 
roses were plucked. 

But most interesting of all the Gardens are those 
which have taken the place, by a delightful process 
of conversion, of many of the dismal old burying- 
grounds of the city. I recall that of the Church 
of St. Giles, Cripplegate, where Milton is buried. 
This is a secluded old church, difficult to find, for 
nobody knows where it is, and in your search for 
it you will meet with most distracting and differing 
directions. But, happily, in your wanderings you 
may pass St. Alphage, whose toy churchyard is 
changed into a blossoming garden, which resembles 
nothing so much as a slightly overgrown bouquet. 
It is backed by the mingled gray and brown of a 
section of the old wall of Roman London (350-368). 

The Church of St. Giles is soft blue and gray 

‘inside. Loftie; though he does not exactly swear 
about it, thinks nothing could be viler than its 
“restoration.” It did not so impress me, however. 
The square slab which marks Milton’s resting- 
place is about half-way down the central aisle to the 
left. The ashes of De Foe are also said to lie here. 
It was near the hour of 11 a.m. when I reached 
there, and the Litany was about to be read in the 
tiniest of chapels, and we knelt—the vicar, the 
verger, two women, a boy, and myself—for the brief 
service, a half-hour that has left in my own mind 
a memory of a very sweet savor. 

After that I went out and strolled about the 
burial ground. It is of irregular shape, running 
up between the neighboring buildings in deep bays. 
All the stones have been removed from the graves 
and firmly fixed against the inclosing wall. The 
turf is level and broken with flower beds, and set 
here and there with green and flowering shrubs. 
Surely the souls of those whose bodies have rested 

here so many long years must rejoice that the place 
of their sepulture is no longer a place of blackened 
shrubs and decayed memories. A sunken walk cuts 
this garden into equal parts. At one point a huge 
bastion of the old Roman wall stands out defiantly 
and impregnably as it did one thousand years ago. 
The buildings that side are founded upon it. Al- 
though surrounded by buildings and in the heart of 
the great city, the silence and solitude were such 
as might have held possession there when Cripple- 
gate was other than a mere name, and the cripples 
from the Hospital of St. Bartholomew, hard by, 
waited at the city gate and under shelter of its 
walls, while the daisies bloomed and the skylarks 
sang where to-day is only stone and brick. 

Among all the parks of England, Windsor Great 
Park is, in some respects, perhaps the most beauti- 
ful. Its long drive of three miles from the south 
front of the Castle straight to Snowhill is magnifi- 
cent. Its great breadth, together with the double 
row of trees on either side, gives one a sense 

. of affluence of space unexpected in this crowded 
little island. I had been all the morning stroll- 
ing about the smaller Home Park, visiting her 
Majesty’s famous shorthorns, her dairy and aviary 
and kennels. It was warm—the only really hot 
day I experienced in a stay of a-year in Eng- 
land—and when I at last took my seat in the 
carriage, I told the coachman to drive down the 

Long Walk into the Great Park. As we passed 

through the gate—which is always closed at night 

—and the double avenues and inclosing hedges of 

the drive gave place to the open Park, it seemed 
to me, in my weary condition, like a glimpse of the 
primeval Eden, or a foretaste of those 

“‘ Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood ” 


which to the poet’s eye 

‘Stand dressed in living green.” 
(None but an Englishman could have written those 
lines. 

I ae that the horses might be stopped, in 
order that I might look about me without even the 
distraction of movement. As far as the eye could 
reach on every side stretched thick, close, centuries- 
old turf; and upon it the trees stood singly or in 
groups—the most perfect trees in shape and foliage, 
it seemed to me, I had seen even in this land of per- 
fect trees. No breeze was stirring, and they stood 
in their majestic beauty, leaf overlapping leaf, 
branch above branch, motionless, _ 

“Like a full heart having prayed.” 


Hundreds of deer were feeding in the open 
glades, or lying down in the shade—graceful ereat- 
ures, the natural dwellers in this sylvan scene. It 
was Eton Day, and all the neighborhood were 
assembled in the meadows beside the Thames to 
see the Eton boys row, and not another carriage 
than my own was to be seen. All around was 
silence and solitude save for the deer. It pains me 
to add that, once a year, a certain number of deer 
are separated from this herd and hunted through 
the forests of the park. It is said of William the 
Conqueror that he “ loved the red deer as if he had 
been their father.” But his love did not keep him 
from hunting them; rather, his love was for the 
hunt, and. only included them as essential to that 
sport. 

Most Englishmen of to-day, however, have to 
content themselves with smaller game—the fox and 
the hare. ‘Twice a week during the hunting season 
they turn out to hunt either the one or the other. 
One can understand that there may be a degree of 
sport in chasing the fox, “with his lang head so 
sly *—“Tod Lawrie” as he is called in Scotland. 
But the timid hare crouching in his grassy form 
—who does not pity him as the baying of the 
hounds falls upon his ear and the race for his life 
begins ? 

However, though one may pity the victim, I am 
obliged to confess that a “ meet” is a most inspir- 
ing and picturesque sight, and when, one morning 
in February, I received a note to the effect that the 
hounds were to pass through Warwick Castle Park, 
and would I like to see them, I said “ yes,” without 
a qualm. 

We entered the park through the gate at Bridge 
End, between which suburb and the Castle the Avon 
flows. The public are not allowed entrance into 
the park, and wires are stretched across the river 
just above the arched remnant of the Old Bridge, 
to stop any boating parties that may attempt the 
passage. Fancy fencing in a portion of the Avon 
—Shakespeare’s Avon—for one’s own private delec- 
tation! Hawthorne says of it at Stratford that it 
is so sluggish of movement that it seems hardly 
yet to have decided in what direction it will flow; 
and such is its characteristic wherever, in its course, 


I have seen it, except when as, at the old Castle 


mill, it falls over an artificial dam; then it shows 
that it can leap and sparkle and chatter in as fine 
a fashion as any sister river. 

Only a narrow strip of lawn lies between the 
Castle and the Avon, and a portion of this is shaded 
by a group of cedars of Lebanon, lofty trees with 
wide, straight out-stretching arms, the finest of their 
species to be found in England. 

The old gardener would tell you that these were 
brought home by the Crusaders. Not so, however. 
The cedars of Lebanon were introduced into Eng- 
land in 1676, and their connection with Warwick in 
Shakespeare’s Henry VI. is only a “ pleasant coin- 
cidence,” says Canon Ellacombe. No cedars were 
here when the boy Will came up from Stratford on 
the occasion of a memorable visit of Elizabeth to 
Warwick, at which time fireworks were let off in 
her honor on this same lawn, and a fiery serpent 
plunged into the thatched roofs of Bridge End and 
set them on fire. Fulke Greville and Philip Sidney 
helped put the fire out—an incident which brings 
them much nearer to us in a human sense than all 
their fine pcetry. | 

As we cross that portion of the open park oppo- 
site the Castle, it quickly becomes evident that the 
soil is in fine condition for the hunt. At every 
step the red clay underlying the turf adds a fresh 
layer of color to our heavy boots. For nobody in 
Warwickshire is so effeminate as to wear overshoes 
(goloshes) even in the muddiest season. 

We cross the Avon by a bridge just above which 


the stream has been artificially widened into a 


small lake, from out which the fish are leaping 
with glistening backs. A winding road leads up 
through a plantation, wherein multitudes of snow- 
drops show themselves, like troops of the shining 
ones clad in purest white. : 

At the highest point in the park stands the 
hunting lodge where the Countess of Warwick 
breakfasts her guests when the meet takes place 
here. To-day it is at Barford, two miles distant. 
It is not time for the pack and the hunters, and we 
may loiter as we please. We shall not quickly ex- 
haust the resources of the park, which contains one 
thousand acres. We come out at last into the open 
space where are the farm buildings and the game- 
keeper's lodge. And as this is the rendezvous, we 
go into the latter to wait for the coming of the 
hunt, which in due time is seen advancing through 
the wood from the direction of Barford. 


It is like a picture—it is a picture—to see them 
coming on between the tall, straight boles of the 
trees, trampling down the low underbrush, some in 
scarlet coats, the ladies in well-fitting riding habits, 
on their long-legged, straight-necked hunters, not 
riding fast, but cantering slowly, moving irregularly 
in twos, in threes, or singly, widening out from the 
woods into the open park. 

Here come the foxheunds in a close pack, each - 
tail with its half segment of a circle waving slowly 


in the air, heads drooping, ears drooping too— 


lithe, strong, beautiful creatures ! 

‘“ Next to a Greek statue,” says Charles Kingsley, 
himself an ardent lover of the hunt, though in 
middle life he gave it up for reasons given in his 
Winter Garden’ —*“ next to a Greek statue, I 
say, I know few such combinations of grace and 
strength as in a fine foxhound.” 

Presently up the road to the right come the car- 
riages, which accompany the hunt as best they can, 
by well-defined roads, or taking advantage, as here, 


' of a stretch of smooth turf. 


Those whose business it is proceed to beat about 
the spinneys and coverts to start the fox. We 
watch them as they spread in every direction, and 
always with a fresh interest in every fresh grouping. 
But the fox refuses to lend himself to the sport, 
and as they ride on and gradually disappear into 
the woods and behind the spinneys and down into 
the hollows, we retrace our steps, and as we come 
into the open park below the bridge, lo! there 
is Tod Lawrie himself making tracks as fast as 
his four legs will serve him, carrying his brush tri- 
umphantly behind him, and we devoutly wish him 
a safe and rapid transit into some impregnable 
burrow. 

To the many Americans who have taken the 
drive from Warwick to Stratford-on-Avon the out- 
side aspect of Charlecote Park is familiar. As you 
drive past, the herd of great red deer, lying under 
the trees with antlers proudly uplifted, scarce 
deign to notice your passage. Not far away will 
be seen the herd of fallow deer feeding, the stream 
which runs through the park dividing the two. 
They do not mingle. They keep strictly apart. 
They are not of each other’s “set.” Which repre- 
sents the more aristocratic element in deer society 
I do not know. Doubtless the great red deer, for 
they are the bigger and stronger, and can more 
easily “ set upon ”’ the others. 

Both are beautiful, and the spotted fawns lying 
beside the does will grow up inthis sheltering park, 
knowing nothing of the hand-to-mouth existence, 
the thrilling perils, the sweet securities, the heavenly 
freedom, of their wild brethren of the West. 

In Charlecote Park there is a rabbit burrow, 
from the numberless outlets of which the “ cot- 
ton tails” are incessantly skipping, with such a 
twinkling of those same tails the effect is posi- 
tively dazzling, like the continuous flashing of a 
prism. 

The mention of rabbits transports me, as with 
the wave of a conjurer’s wand, to Kefentilla Park, 
Llandenny. We walked down there from Raglan 
one day through narrow, winding ways bordered 
with high hedges set upon high banks whereon the 
primroses blossom in countless profusion. 

We passed through the small village, with its 
high stone walls matted with pinks and “ snow-on- 
the-mountain” and ‘“ Norwegian holly,” over a 
stile and through a “kissing gate,” all of which 
finally brought us to a high bridge from which 
we looked down upon the lovely park and pictur- 
esque mansion given to Lord Raglan by the Eng- 
lish nation for his services on the Crimea. 

We observed the same air of repose and solitude 
which seems to brood over every great English 
country house in the absence of its proprieter. 
The drive through the park to the house runs along 
just where we were standing, but, unmindful of 
path or drive, we strolled down the slope, at every 
step starting one or more rabbits. As we drew 
near the house we observed them darting in and 
out the shrubbery. A little spinney hard by was 
alive with them, and numberless narrow rabbit 
paths led down from it to a small stream that 
meanders through the park. That old-fashioned 
word, meander, flows naturally from the pen in 
writing of English brooks. American brooks do 
not meander. 

We saw no living creature save the rabbits, and 
we must have seen thousands of those, I should 
say, and how so many exist without the utter de- 
struction of all herbage is a miracle. Sir Thomas 
Fairfax had his headquarters at Kefentilla when he 
besieged and took Raglan Castle, but I always think 
of it as one huge rabbit warren. 
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THE Home. 


THE FOUNDATION OF CHARM. 


hg possess the gift of saying the graceful word, 
of giving the graceful turn to an awkward 
moment, is a rare one; yet it is a gift that may be 
cultivated. It is grounded in the sympathetic 
heart; its electric current is the responsive mind. 
It is never the possession of a selfish nature, a self- 
centered soul. It is as far removed from flattery 
as truth is from falsehood. Its cultivation depends 
on the growth of character toward its highest level. 
As men develop into brothers of their kind they 
are alert to that which embarrasses, which hurts, 
another, and seek to avert it by the word prompted 
by kindlier sympathy, by a sense of kinship. It is 
possessed by those who are free from sentimentality, 
but is the twin of fine sentiment. Not long since a 
party of five went to examine a country house, the 
keys of which were to be found at the next farm. 
All were strangers to the region. They were met 
by the farmer’s wife, and ushered into a room that 
was painfully neat. ‘The farmer’s wife was a slight, 
nervous-looking woman, who looked as if she had 
applied the same rigid applications to herself that 
she had applied to the paint outdoors and in, leav- 
ing both colorless. An exhausted voice keyed up 
by nervousness told of the fifty years or more of 
struggle. While engaged in conversation the door 
opened, and a tall, rugged man, tanned by the sun 
till face, throat, and hands were the color of chest- 
nut, stood in the doorway. There was a peculiar 
hesitancy in his manner of entering, and before he 
crossed the door-sill it was discovered he was blind. 

“This is father. Father, these ladies have come 
for the keys of the Colburn place ; they’ve hired it,” 
was the introduction. 

“ Glad to meet ye, ladies. I can’t see ye. I won't 
know ye on the road, but ye’ll speak to me fust, 
ladies ?”’ was the old man’s greeting as he turned his 
sightless eyes anxiously as though to scan the 
scattered group. ‘“ Don’t pass me by or wait for me 
to speak fust, ‘cause I won't know ye.” There was 
such a pitiful contrast between the strong, rugged 
frame and the pleading voice, the helpless manner, 
that tears were in every eye. One of the party, 
whose name was best known, stepped forward 
toward the old man, and the wife said, “This is 
Miss , father.” The young lady put out her 
hand, grasping the hand of the old man, who leaned 
over her anxiously, and, in a pleading voice, said: 
“ Ye’ll speak when we meet on the road, Miss ? 
It’s nigh twenty years since I saw any face, and I 
can’t remember voices like those who always were 
blind. So you must let me know when I meet ye. 
I can’t see ye, Miss I can’t see any on’ ye.” 

* Well, you don’t miss much in not seeing me, 
but it’s a serious loss not to see the rest of this 
party,” was the response, given in bright, cheerful 
tones. Everybody drew a breath of relief, while a 
smile like sunshine through a gray cloud broke over 
the old man’s face, and a cheerful laugh followed, 
as his big hand rested on the slender shoulder of 
the new friend—for friends they were at once. 

A woman of less strength would have produced 
a painful climax by attempting to sympathize, but 
this woman, whose eyes were overflowing with tears, 
turned the surface current by a sentence. All felt 
the same sympathy, would have gone as far to re- 
move the cause after the laugh as before it. The 
happy turn gave a cheerful tone to the voices, and, 
without effort at cheerfulness on the part of any, 
the farmer was escorted to the new place—old to 
him—and acted as guide and counselor. No ref- 


erence was again made to his infirmity, but, with 
hand lightly resting on the shoulder of the leader, 
every point was visited, all the advantages not 
advertised discovered. The place was shown with 
a background of thirty years’ reminiscences. 

It is this power of self-forgetfulness, this spirit 


of hopefulness, this freedom from affectation and 
sentimentality, with quickness of mind, that gives 
the true social charm. Beauty may hold the eye, 
but it does not compel the mind; but this social 
grace which is founded on a rounded-out nature 


‘wins leadership, compels admiration. 


It is the flower of a mind that thinks no evil ; 
that, when holding converse with itself, sees the best 
in each person met, and seeks in the privacy of its 
own soul to give pleasure to each. The power to 
be gracious comes from, is founded on, the power to 
live at peace with all. 


CONCERNING A GREAT MYSTERY. 
By Cumincs. 


ANY years ago there was a great deal of talk 

about the affinity one human being may or 
may not have for another. and at last the word 
“affinity” secretly came to have a meaning which 
Webster openly sums up in fine print beneath some 
others as “bad.” As I am what is called “old 
fashioned ” in my prejudices, I confess to being 
unable to hear the word without a shrinking, or 
rather cringing, of the nerves; still, speaking ex- 
actly and scientifically, it represents something for 


which, without it, we have no English equivalent. 


I spent last evening with the Titsworths. I felt 
obliged to, just as Grocer Pirtle feels obliged to 


advertise in the “ Bugle,” whose political opinions 


he dislikes and fears. The Titsworths think they 
have a claim upon us. Perhaps they have. It is 
certain it would not be well for us to offend them; 
so we go, Timotheus and I, at certain intervals, and 
submit to a sort of mental nettling which fills me, at 
least, with nervous irritation from head to heel, and 
causes me this morning to see double. Titsworth 
is a vast man, with corresponding self-esteem. He 
has a great fondness for expressing his opinions, 
which are sure to be contrary to those held by the 
person he is addressing. Do you say the weather 
is fine, he will charge down upon you with the 
declaration that it may be, but it isn’t at all like 
what we ought to have at this season of the year, 
and sickness is sure to be the result. Do you speak 
of your favorite magazines or papers, he will tell you 
they are the worst rubbish going. He will even 
point out to you your faults with a loftiness which 
indicates he feels quite sure of his own perfections, 
and calls your family doctor an ass. Mrs. Tits- 
worth is her husband in a smaller edition. Good 
people they are, well beloved, I think, by their friends 
and family ; but let Timotheus and me appear, and 
there is an attempt at a combat. The Van Blick 
Browns, who live next door, have the same experi- 
ence, only it is Van Blick himself whom the Tits- 
worths worry into a headache. | 

Little Father Hardbottle, who lives across the 
road, is a saint—a gentle, kindly spirit in whom 
there is no guile. He has much quiet humor, but it 
never leads him astray, and, in spite of it, he is, if one 
may say 80, irritatingly polite and religious. His 
manner, if it be a manner, rouses very impolite 
and irreligious feelings in the bosom of my good 
Aunt Bascome. “Gives me his forefinger to shake!” 
she cries, wrathfully. “Sometime I'll grab his 
whole hand and shake it like fury. And he needn’t 
teeter up and down before me, and talk about being 
contented with any sort of weather through house- 
cleaning, and how thankful we ought to be for our 
mercies !” 

Aunt Bascome is a church member, and as good 
as gold. As she is five feet ten in height, and wide 
in proportion, her annoyance at her little neighbor 
is very droll. “But, Aunt,” I expostulate, “you 


| believe yourself in being contented, and you are 


thankful for your mercies: why vex yourself at 
Father Hardbottle ?” 

“T don't know,” says the dear soul, penitently. 
“The old gentleman sets meallonedge. I’m likea 
fiddle out of tune the moment I put eyes on him.” 

In the next street lives Miss Knapp, whom I 
knew in short frocks, and by whose side I have 
been spelled down no end of times. Miss Knapp is 


an ornament to her sex, and I am very proud of. 


her; and yet, from the time when my doll’s head 
was broken in, and she told me, with cold precision, 
* All dolls have holler heads, as you ought to know, 
’Lizbuth,”’ to this moment, there has risen in me at 
the sight of Amanda what for lack of a better name 
I will call a molecular protest. Not for worlds would 
I let her near my heart; yet I honor her as wise 
and good, a learned lady, spotless as a lily. 

Then there is Ephraim Toothaker, the reformer. 


Timotheus and I are in sympathy with his aims and 
work, but—I confess it with trembling—we would 
prefer toentertain the King of the Cannibal Islands, 
were the said King pleasant company. Give us 
Ephraim at a distance, and we like him. Put him 
at our table, and we detest him. Not that he eats 
audibly, or swallows his knife, or in any way offends 
our bodily senses as enumerated in the Physiology, © 
but his offending of our ultimate nerve-fibers is as 


_real as a fog, or ozone in the air. 


“‘ Affinity,” says my old Chemistry, “ is a specific 
force with which particles of every sort of matter 
seem to be naturally endowed. It is elective.” 
Does not this explain the lack of sympathy between 
me and the Titsworths, Amanda, and Ephraim 
Toothaker, and my good aunt’s irritation when in 
the presence of Mr. Hardbottle? Does it not ex- 
plain, too, the liking I have for my friends? “The 
action of affinity is always accompanied with a 
change of properties to a greater or less extent,”’ 
says the Chemistry. Exactly. ‘That is the reason 
all the good in you comes to the surface in the com- 
pany of your friend Z. He is not handsome, per- 
haps, nor the wisest man you know, nor the best; 
but you love him, and for his sake, and because of 


him, you. want to be worthy of honor. But when 


X comes in, a strange, bristling antipathy rises 
within you; your voice takes on a different note, 
you do not care how soon he goes, but you hope it 
will be soon; and beneath this attraction to Z and 
repulsion to X is a great mystery. 

‘The particular state of a body is a very impor- 
tant circumstance, intimately affecting all its chemi- 
cal relations,” says the Chemistry; and just here is 
hidden the greatest mystery of all. A particular 
state may make you and me incapable of any affinity 
with our little world for an indefinite period. “Is 
marriage a failure?” is a question very much dis- 
cussed just now. Would not a chance for silence, 
a private and sacredly individual growlery to 
which one could retreat when that state destructive 
of all his relations is coming on, be a hygienic 
addition to one’s house? ‘There are times when it 
is healthful and promotive of spiritual growth to 
be let alone. I havediscovered that there are times 
when it is safest for me to let Timotheus alone, 
and I know there are times when he had better let 
me alone; and yet we took each other “for better 
or worse,” and have never been sorry. Surely it 
is a great mystery. | 

And if the Titsworths, Amanda, and Ephraim 
Toothaker torment me, I am equally sure that, in 
my turn, I am a béte noir to somebody ; that more 
than one pair of ears quiver at the sound of my 
voice, and that at my foot-fall more than one 
tongue whispers, “Here comes my tribulation.’ 
In tact, I am not sure that our visit to the Tits- 
worths is not as great a bore to them as it is to us. 
I may be as chilling to Amanda Knapp as she is to 
me, and Ephraim Toothaker may look upon a visit 
to Timotheus and meas a cross which he must bear 
as a good soldier of reform. | 

Happily, the mind has a tendency to remember 
the pleasant, if we do not assiduously cultivate 
the a pte We remember the friends we have 
loved, not the acquaintances we have just tolerated. 
“Too close contact destroys aflinity,” says the 
Chemistry ; “so, too, does distance ;” and one can 
cause a spiritual distance to rise between him and 
the disagreeable. Often when Ephraim Toothaker 
is with usl find relief in thinking desperately, hard 
about something. pleasant, as Schumann’s “ Etudes 
Symphoniques.” There is, too, a certain self-with- 
drawing or self-command which makes fine-grained 
souls capable of giving sympathy regardless of 
receiving it. Common iron may be dissolved in 
nitric acid, has an affinity for the acid; not so iron 
red hot. Perhaps our sensitiveness to chemical 
conditions is symptomatic of a low spiritual tem- 
perature. But this also is a great mystery. 


MISMANAGED BUSINESS. 
A FEW years ago it was said that. but three 


avenues of employment were open to women 
who were forced to be self-supporting: school- 
teaching, boarding-house keeping, and sewing. 
Since then hundreds of avenues have been opened 
to women that not only offer opportunities for self- 
support, but for self-improvement. These three 
still remain, if we may so express it, feminine 
professions. ‘True, men have entered these fields 
as competitors, but women hold their own, and 
half resent their entrance. When one thinks of 
the number of years women have been engaged in 
the profession of boarding-house keeping, and how 
little progress they have made in making it a suc- 
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cess for either the boarders or themselves, it is 
astounding, disheartening, to any one who believes 
in the world’s continual progress and growth. “ It 
was foreordained from all time that there should 
never be a perfect boarding-house,”’ said a home- 
loving woman; and one sees that the bringing of 
this abnormal way of living to perfection would be 
a national misfortune. And yet houses might be 
nearer the thing they are supposed to be—a 
home—and ngt increase the number of unmarried 
men and women. No man or woman ever re- 
mained, contentedly, an inmate of a _boarding- 
house who possessed the qualities necessary to 
make a home. | 

But it is not our intention to discuss the ethical, 
but the commercial, side of this profession or busi- 
ness. There is no business into which so little 
capital, so little business ability, and so much worry 
enter as in boarding-house keeping. There is no 
business in the world where so little effort is made 
to hold custom, to build up business, as in this. 
Between the keeper of a boarding-house and the 
boarders there seems to be an unreasonable antag- 
onism ; they meet with preconceived prejudices. 
On the one hand, a determination to give as little 
~as possible for the money received ; on the other 
hand, a determination to get as much as possible 
for the money paid. 3 

Nowhere do bad business policy and methods 
prevail to a greater extent than in the country 
boarding-houses. People who take boarders in 
the country do not realize, as a general rule, 
that the best advertisement they can possibly 
have is a boarder who has been suited; that 
the best customer they can have is one with 
whose likes and dislikes, whose wants and in- 
differences, they are familiar. There are thou- 
sands of people who prefer going to the same 
place year after year because of the home feel- 
ing that comes from familiarity and from the 
personal regard they develop for their enter- 
tainers. Like begets like. Every one knows how 
much the enjoyment of the summer outing is in- 
creased by the presence of those whom they love, 
of those with whom they are familiar ; and that it 
is natural, when a comfortable place has been found, 
to urge one’s friends to become companions. This, 
if only more fully appreciated by those who open 
their house to summer boarders, would certainly 
develop different methods from those in vogue in 
the majority of summer boarding-houses. One 
wonders if these summer hostesses think that the 
world is repeopled every spring for their benefit.; 
that the lips of their victims are sealed forever 
after enduring the discomforts, more or less severe, 
_ of a summer spent at their mercy. That most un- 
reasonable demands are made, unreasonable com- 
plaints poured out continuously, there is no ques- 
tion ; but unreasonableness is its own condemner 
and most positive retaliator. 

There are people who in the depths of the Adiron- 
dacks demand the comforts of the highest civiliza- 
tion ; who can live contentedly ‘“‘near to nature’s 
heart” with the aid of electric lights and bells, 
elevators, and the resources of Delmonico’s! Their 
complaints never injured any house; they hold a 
mirror that reveals spiritual outlines. Every region 
possesses certain limitations, and those very limita- 
tions decide the choice of the sojourners. A man 
makes his choice of a summer abiding-place wisely, 
only when he knows its limitations as well as its 
advantages. To cry for the impossible is simple 
childishness, like a baby who asks for the moon. 

There are certain essentials, however, necessary 
to every region, and the boarding-house keeper who 
is not able to command these for her customers 
should not open her house. These essentials are a 
comfortable bed well cared for, with bedding that 
is whole and clean. How many people can testify 
to hours of rest lost because of musty pillows, of 
beds that suggested nothing but St. Lawrence’s 
gridiron and a distressing sense of poverty because 
of ragged counterpanes! Clean, whole, comfortable 
beds are a positive necessity if a woman wants a 
reputation in her business, or means to work suc- 
cess out of it. Another essential is adequate toilet 
arrangements, and an abundant supply of water. 
Every washstand should have, in addition to the 
water-pitcher, some vessel kept supplied with fresh 
water. Bathing is a necessity to most people, and 
to be deprived of a reasonable supply of water is a 
mild form of torture ; there are many people who 
could stand hunger better. 

Every washstand should be supplied with a glass 
for drinking purposes. A pitcher of drinking-water 
at night is an absolute necessity, and provision to 
supply it should be made. Every room should 


| well) of my own outfit. 


have at least one comfortable chair; there are 
wet days.when the occupant must remain indoors ; 
there are possible hours of illness, and a comfort- 
able rocker is a part of the necessary furniture of 
every room. The walls and ceilings of every room 
should be clean ; few people would demand more; 
but to open one’s eyes on a cracked, speckled, dirty 
wall every morning is a positive annoyance. 

Cleanliness is an essential both to health and 
comfort, and every house opened to summer board- 
ers should command enough service to keep it clean 
and pure; and in case of feeling the need of extra 
service, for which they are willing to pay, guests 
should not be compelled to suffer discomfort, when 
willing to pay for accessible comforts. A wise 
merchant provides clerks enough to attend to his 
customers, and charges enough to pay their wages. 
No person. should be forced to feel like a monster 
because he asks for a pitcher of hot water, or like 
a thief when he asks for a glass of milk. It is an 
easy matter tosay, “ We charge extra for such serv- 
ice, or for extras in the line of food.” The guest 
can then decide how much comfort she can afford 
to purchase over and above that included in the 
weekly payment. 

It is an easy matter for the head of the house, the 
one who has charge of the business, to make certain 
ruies ; to decide what privileges she can allow for 
the price paid, and to let every one know these 
rules and privileges when applications for board are 
answered. Nowhere is frankness more essential 
than in the business transactions between the 
boarder and the boarding-house keeper. In assign- 
ing rooms, where and how they are situated should 
be stated ; if the rooms on each floor have a differ- 
ent price, state it. If fruit and vegetables are scarce, 
and the table must be furnished with canned goods, 
say 80; if eggs are not part of the bill of fare, say 
so; if made desserts instead of fruit are the desserts, 
let it be known. For is there a more dishonest trans- 
action possible than to draw a family from a com- 
fortable home and delude them into the belief that 
peace and comfort, rest and health, await them at so 
much a week, when it is discomfort that amounts 
almost to suffering, and limitations that restrict their 
every pleasure—limitations that make them feel 
like intruders, that make the meal-hours hours of 
penance ? | 

There is no business in the world where so little 
sound business policy enters as in the keeping of 
boarders. It is a business that demands capital, 
push, energy, tact, executive ability, and liberal 
management, but it is the one business in the world 
where there is an attempt made to take everything 
out and put nothing in. The same methods applied 
to any business would ruin it, and we see the result. 
A successful boarding-house keeper is a modern 
wonder. Nowhere would the application of the 
golden rule work greater wonders than here, and 
the woman who has the foresight to apply it is 
the woman whose rooms will be always engaged. 


GIFTS FOR THE TRAVELER. 


By CAROLINE D. Camp. 


+ O those who have traveled, the choice of pres- 
ents for travel use is simple. Butto the many 
who have had no experience to teach the necessities 
of a stranger in a strange land, this is often a per- 
plexing matter. To these I hope my suggestions 
may prove helpful, coming as they do fresh from 
my experience of the comforts (and deficiencies as 
At no time is care more 
necessary in selecting presents. At home a useless 
gift is at least harmless, but abroad it becomes a 
positive nuisance. The chief desiderata are utility 
and compactness. In these luxurious days each 
little necessity is made so ornamental that it is easy 
to give your presents a festive appearance. But 
their value will be measured, not by their cost, but 
by their convenience. | 

First, about flowers. There are many occasions 
when nothing else so well expresses our feelings 
toward our friends, our rejoicing with their joy or 
grieving in their sorrow. But on shipboard their 
life is short, and the recipient’s mind does not 
dwell upon blossoms during the first days of misery. 
If given at all, they should be the least perishable. 
A great bunch of white peonies adorned my place 
at table throughout the voyage—the only flowers on 
board after the third day. Candy is certainly a 
boon, but fleeting. If you send fruit, let it be 
oranges, thin-skinned and juicy. Your friend will 
often wake hot and faint in the close stateroom. 
Then the delicious fruit, eaten in her berth, will be 
like a cheerful morning greeting from you. A 


thick, warm hood and a pillow for the deck-chair 
are good gifts for steamer use. The hood should 
be of woolen goods, and fur-trimmed rather than 
the crochet, whose meshes admit the wind. The 
pillow-cover must be proof against the sun and 
dampness, and provided with braid, by which it 
ean be tied to the chair. 

First on my list of desirable presents comes a 
leather chatelaine bag. It is simply invaluable for 
the small conveniences which are always losing 
themselves from pure perversity. My own, with 
its amazing variety of resource, is a constant re- 
minder of the reticule (was it?) of Mrs. Swiss 
Family Robinson, and the pockets of Mrs. Lecks 
and Mrs. Aleshine. Serviceable, good-looking bags 
can be bought for two dollars, though the prices 
range much higher. An outside pocket for the 
handkerchief is an added comfort. If possible, ac- 
company this with a “flower-pin” or two. These 
are much like the ordinary veil-pin, but provided 
with a second head, which screws upon the point. 
They cost from two to five cents at dry-goods stores, 
and are useful in many ways, but especially when 
fastened on the outside of an ulster, as support for 
the chatelaine. Very pretty key-rings are made 
of silver in fancy designs. On the ring should bea 
little celluloid tablet for the changing address ; a but- 
ton-hook, whose hook folds back inside its horse-shoe 
handle ; tiny scissors, with the same folding arrange- 
ment for safety; and a pocket-knife—this should 
be small and have a chamois cover, a piece of 
chamois three or four inches long and as wide as 
the length of the knife, pointed at one end and at 
the other caught back to make a pocket, into which 
the knife just fits. The cover, rolled up, fastens 
with hook and loop, and is hung on the key-ring 
by a button-ring sewed firmly to the side-seam of 
the pocket. The chamois is useful for wiping the 
knife, which will be put to many strange uses. A 
small purse of soft leather; a match-box, such as 
gentlemen use; a flat pin-cushion of silk-covered 
cardboard stocked with pins, black and white, and 
with “invincible” hair-pins; a vinaigrette—all 
these will dwell in harmony in the apparently elastic 
bag. Those who at home regard a vinaigrette as 
a dainty bit of affectation here find it almost a 
necessity. The “ship smell” is very unpleasant, 
and European odors are not invariably wafted from 
Araby the Blest. Little vinaigrettes are made 
which slip inside the glove, and are fastened by a 
delicate silver chain to a tiny silver finger-ring. 
These are least liable to be lost. Other useful gifts 
are a gold or silver pencil for the watch-chain; a 


fountain pen (one that you have tested and found 


amiable) ; athin and flexible portfolio ; needle-book, 
glove-mender, and little bags galore. 

A lady who has traveled much gives her friends 
chamois envelopes for money and letters of credit. 
The envelope, finished, is about six inches long by 
four deep, the flap square-cornered. It is bound 
with white ribbon, above which runs a feather 
stitching of white embroidery silk. It closes with 
two buttons. Before the buttonholes were cut, 
two pieces of white ribbon, each one inch and a 
half long, the ends pointed, were stitched upon the 
flap; so, worked through both ribbon and chamois, 
the buttonholes are very strong. A long loop of 
the ribbon is fastened to the two upper corners, by 
which the envelope is hung around the neck under 
the clothing. 

Has your friend a strap by which her traveling- 
satchel can be hung from her shoulder? The 
leather should match the satchel, and it should be 
finished with nickel clasps. These straps cost from 


seventy-five cents to one dollar and a quarter. 


Er. are a great convenience, leaving the hands 
ree. 

Whatever you give, do it early. The intending 
traveler has so many little cares that to find any 
want supplied is a relief. But to receive at 
the last duplicates of comforts one has spent time 
and money to procure is certainly trying. 

But I wander from the subject. I must mention 
one more gift. Several girls on the steamer wore 
on the little finger a small ring bearing forget-me- 
nots in blue enamel. Not very useful, certainly, 
yet, from a very dear friend, a pretty love-token ; 
for that, after all, is what these travel-gifts express 
—the outreaching love that accompanies the wan- 
derer, making each article a “souvenir.” So, with 
your friend’s enjoyment of the beauty before her, 
of the grandeur of the past, will be inwoven the 
consciousness of the thoughtful affection which fills 
her own happy life, has provided against discom- 
fort, and is waiting to greet her return with glad 
welcome. 

Lonpon, England. 
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Our Younc FOLKS. 


THE PICNIC AT THE OSTRICH FARM. 
By J. T. Hunter. 


BROAD green valley, overlooked by great 

mountains, where perpetual summer reigned. 
A pretty little schooihouse stood in a grove of 
great live oaks near the foot-hills. It was recess, 
and balls, hoops, and skipping-ropes were in active 
demand. 

A group of “big girls,” too dignified for boister- 
ous sports, stood under a drooping pepper tree, 
whose branches nearly swept the ground. An olla 
hung on a projecting limb, and a bright-eyed girl 
monopolized the gourd dipper, and brandished it 
aloft in her gesticulations (to the discomfiture of 
her thirsty companions) while she spoke with 
energy and vehemence: “I did not come to Cali- 
fornia to associate with cowboys, and I'll tell 
Professor Buckley so flatly ’”’ (which, begging her 
pardon, she would not dare todo). “I shall not 
ride with him, nor speak tu him, nor look at him 
all day—so there !” 

The bell rang at this decisive period, and the 
whole troop ran away, evidently glad of an excuse, 
and, with a great deal of unnecessary banging and 
panting, settled themselves in their seats. 

The subject under discussion was Clarence 
Weiman, a brown-eyed, brown-faced boy of fifteen. 
His father owned a small cattle ranch, and perhaps 
Clarence was a cowboy ; for his whole time, since 
he was a lad of nine, when his mother died, had 
been passed among the stock. He could ride the 
most vicious bronco; he could throw a lariat with 
unswerving precision; he could bring down the 
fleetest game; but he could scarcely spell the sim- 
plest word, and it was as much as he could do to 
write his name. 

A minister, riding on his circuit past the lonely 
ranch, remonstrated with the father, and Clarence 
was sent to the little village to become a pupil in 
the school and a member of the minister’s family. 
This American boy of the nineteenth century was 
almost as much out of place, under the circum- 
stances, as a South Sea Islander would have been. 
No woman had civilized his former home. Quong, 
the Chinaman, cooked their food, and the rough men 
who congregated at the little adobe house were his 
companions. He blundered continually, and felt 
his deficiency in language and manners keenly. 

The members of the clergyman’s well-regulated 
household little knew how many times he was on 
the verge of throwing up the whole thing, mount- 
ing his horse and galloping away to the free life he 
had left. 

He was neglected and slighted a little in the 
school. Not among his own sex, for a boy who 
knows the names and habits of birds, can hurl 
a rock with unerring aim, and outstrip the 
fleetest runner, always commands respect in a 
boyish heart. But the girls! Annie Seymour was 
the acknowledged leader. She had recently ar- 
rived from Washington, and she told such remarkable 
stories of the presidents and princes and wonderful 
people she had seen, that her less traveled com- 
panions were awed into subjection. 

The projected trip which the girls were discuss- 
ing under the pepper tree was a visit to the 
ostrich farm, twenty miles away. A “little pitcher,” 
with proverbially “big ears,’ repeated Annie’s 
unkind remarks to Clarence, and as a result, when 
teachers, pupils, and lunch-baskets were packed 
into the two four-horse wagons early the next 
morning, he curvetted alongside on his showy steed, 
his fancy saddle-horn hung with a coiled lariat. 
He put his horse through such astonishing tricks, 
and went through such apparently hair-breadth 
escapes with perfect ease, that he inspired much 
open admiration and some secret envy. 

A lovely drive through vineyards and groves of 
orange, lemon, almond, and olive trees brought 
them to the ocean, and they hurried down to the 
beach. 

“Doesn't it ever rest, teacher ?’’ asked little 
Mabel Grey, as she stood on the shore watching, 
with awe-struck eyes, the roaring breakers. 

“No, dear,” answered the teacher. “ When 
you wake and when you sleep, in the fog and in 
the sunshine, the waves are never still.” 

“Not in the dark, when nobody sees?” asked 
Mabel, doubtingly. 


“God always sees,” was the answer. “Since he 


created the world ages ago, his watchful care has 
been over all of it alike—this mighty ocean and 


the smallest creature that finds a home in its 


depths.” 

Lunch over, the little procession started for the 
ostrich corral—a wide stretch of sand inclosed by 
a fence. Outside of this a rope was stretched, for 
unscrupulous visitors had been known to pull out 
the waving plumes. 

“ There they are!” was the cry, as the children 
came in sight of the huge birds, with their long, 
swift legs, their long, slim necks, and bright black 
eyes. 

“What are you doing, Mabel?” asked the 
teacher, as she saw Mabel throw something inside 
the fence, which clicked upon the ground. 

“I'm feeding them some nails I brought in 
my pocket,” answered the little girl, innocently. 
“Harry Wood says they'll eat anything, and they 
just dove old iron.” 

A shout of laughter went up at the credulous 
little girl’s expense. 

The teacher hastened to give them a short lecture 
on natural history, while the ostriches swallowed 
whole oranges, the round balls moving up their 
long necks while their heads were lowered to the 
ground searching for more. 

Then the keeper told them about the birds: of 
their long journey from Africa; how seasick they 
were on the ship; how they were so weak, on 
landing at San Diego, that they could scarcely 
stand; how frightened they were on the railway. 
Then he showed them the huge eggs and some 
baby ostriches—very hideous, poor things ! 

The subject was finally exhausted, and the 
school broke up into little groups, the larger 
pupils starting in search of sea-moss and star-fish. 

“‘Come on, Annie!” cried Ella Kearney. “ I'll 
be pilot. I spent last summer here.” 

Annie's eyes wandered over the party till they 
rested with a supercilious glance upon Clarence. 

‘No, thanks,” she drawled; “I'll be excused, if 
you please,” and she walked away alone, with as 
dignified step as the sand would permit. 

“ Hateful thing! let her go,” said Ella, exas- 
perated at the pointed insult to Clarence. ‘Come 
on, Clarence,” she said, in a kinder tone; “ come 
with us, and don’t mind her.”’ 

But Clarence, deeply wounded, shook his head, 
and resisted all their good-natured urging. He 
kissed little Mabel, who was still grieved at being 
laughed at. He comforted her further with choco- 
late drops, and then wandered away to his horse, 
his one friend, and threw himself down under the 
big eucalyptus to which Bonita was tied. 3 

Before him the blue Pacific stretched away until 
it melted into the blue sky. The boys of his class 
(alas! such little boys) ran out upon the long 
wharf with their fishing-poles. A little group bent 
over a microscope and a bit of seaweed. Mabel, 
her troubles forgotten, with her little friends was 
building houses in the sand which the rising tide 
would overthrow. Away at his right the moss- 
seekers grew small in the distance. A long time 
he had lain there dreaming impossible dreams 
with his eyes open, when he heard a piercing 
scream at his left, and keepers, fishermen, and 
loungers came plowing through the sand toward 
him. 

“ What is it ?” he called to an excited keeper. 

“‘Sam’s out !” he cried, never slacking his pace ; 
“the ugliest ostrich on the place. We shut him in 
the stable, he’s so fierce; he'll kill the girl.” 

Then Clarence saw it all—the unruly monster, 
his huge wings spread, his head and neck thrust 
out, those powerful feet, divided into two great toes, 
throwing up the sand, as he dashed after Annie 
Seymour, who had left her companions through 
scorn of him. 

The poor girl was running for her life, but every 
mighty stride of the ostrich diminished the distance 
between them so terribly ! 

For one sick second Clarence shut his eyes. 
Then, like a flash, and without a word, he loosed 
his horse, sprang into the saddle, and the well- 
trained beast was off like the wind, 

Without slacking his headlong speed, he loosened 
the lariat. Nearer and nearer came the great bird 
to the exhausted girl. Nearer and nearer came 
her rescuer. The spectators stood in breathless in- 
terest as they divined his purpose. The lariat is 
in his hand. Has he calculated the distance? 
Will the dreadful strain unnerve him? Will his 
aim fail? See! he swings his arm above his head ; 
there is a hissing sound in the air; the bronco 
braces himself upon his four feet ; the shock comes ; 
the rope has fallen, the ostrich is captured, and 
Annie Seymour owes her life, under God, to the 
despised cowboy. 


The ostrich was secured by the keepers, who 
kept a respectful distance from the powerful legs, 
and Clarence was overwhelmed with praise, which 
embarrassed the bashful boy greatly. 

When Annie recovered from her long swoon, she 
sent for Clarence to come to the hotel where she 
had been carried, and in the presence of those who 
had seen her scorn she tearfully thanked him for 
the great service he had rendered, and begged for- 
giveness for her rude unkindness ; and the generous 
boy forgave her on the spot. 


| | 
DWELLERS BY THE ROADSIDE. 


wads as country road runs through wonderland. 
The trees that meet overhead whisper strange 


| stories; the rail fence, or lichen-covered stone wall, 


half hidden by vines and bushes, are the highways . 
of many a queer little traveler; and the dusty 
roadside flowers have a mysterious look, as if they 
knew secrets. To the right stretches the pasture ; 
tothe left the deep, shady woods. It is an en- 
chanted region. 

“Chip, chip!” says a voice behind the elder- 
bushes. What is that? Has a bird built her nest 
on the stone wall? No, that is no bird’s chirp, 
for presently out runs the prettiest little striped 
creature, with bright eyes and a bushy tail, and he 
stops and gazes at the traveler saucily, as much as 
to say, “ Well, what do you want here?” This 
greeting reminds us that Mr. Chipmunk is at home, 
while we are only intruders in his territory; and, | 
after satisfying himself that we have not come to — 
attack him, he pays no further attention to us. Over 
the wall he goes, and down on the ground, and next 
we see him crowding leaves into his mouth in a 
manner that looks very greedy, but, as he is not 
eating them, a little haste is excusable. The chip- 
munk has only come out foraging, and he carries 
in his cheek-pouches the provisions for his family, 
which, having secured, he starts for home. 

And where is his home? See where he goes. 
Over the wall again and right into the ground, dart- 
ing into his hole so suddenly that we can only see 
a flash of reddish-brown fur as he disappears; and 
if we could only follow him, as Alice followed the 
white rabbit to Wonderland, what marvels might we 
not discover! The sly, cruel weasel knows all 
about it, for he winds through many such curving 
passages into the earth to find the chipmunk family 
in their grotto and seize the helpless little ones for 
his dinner ; and he might tell us, if he were better- — 
natured, how they live in a snug central room, with 
several tuunels leading therefrom in different di- 
rections, so that when the wily foe enters by one 
road they can escape by another, if he is not too 
quick for them. Thus the ground-squirrel lives 
as snugly in his underground home as his cousins 
of the trees do in their air-castles, and but for such 
enemies as the weasel would be as safe. 

But this is not the only subterranean dweller by 
the roadside. Here is a poor little dead mole. 
Probably some farmer's boy has killed it, for most 
people object to moles in their gardens; but the 
poor mole has no idea of doing harm as he pur- 
sues his prey, the wriggling earthworms, under the 
rows of young peas, perhaps rooting them up in his 
haste, and making a great furrow in the ground. 
But he never thinks of biting the roots that penetrate 
the earth all around him, and where he is so much 
at home that he seldom comes out. You see how 
completely his tiny eyes are hidden by his velvety 
fur—for what use can he have for eyes in the dark ? 
And as to his feet, though moles can run fast, 
their queer paws are better adapted to digging than 
anything else. He lives in an underground castle 
more wonderful than that of the chipmunk, but we 
have not time to search for such a secluded retreat 
just now. 

As we go on we see all manner of curious or 
beautiful things. Every plant has its guest. The 
milkweed harbors pretty striped caterpillars that 
will be large orange-colored butterflies by and by, © 
and queer little red beetles with long feelers, and 
jaws thatcan pinch. In fact, the milkweed seems to be 
a general favorite with the insect world, for its clus- 
ters of dull purplish flowers are constantly filled with 
bees; and on this one the most beautiful creature 
is sunning himself—a beetle in golden armor, re- 
flecting all the colors of the rainbow from his bur- 
‘nished back. 

All along the roadside we see the encampment 
of spiders, that live, gypsy-like, in their tents, wait- 
ing for travelers to come along. What a perilous 
journey it must be through the grass, if one hap- 
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pens to be.a small insect very much to the spiders’ 
taste! And, behold! while watching them we 
have stumbled upon another highwayman. 

He does not look the character, it must be con- 
fessed. He has settled down in a little hollow, and 
seems to be asleep, for the night is his favorite 
time for wandering. He is brown and wrinkled 
and ugly; in fact, he is just what the children call 
a * hop-toad.”’ | 

How can this dull-looking creature hurt any- 
thing ? 

Ask the ants. If we had paid a visit to one of 
these ant-hills early in the morning, we might have 
surprised the toad in the act of eating his breakfast. 
Slow and stupid as he looks, there is one thing 
about him that moves with the rapidity of lightning 
—his tongue. Such a tongue! Very long and 
_ very narrow, and covered with something as sticky 

as glue; and instead of pointing toward the front 
of his mouth, like ordinary tongues, it grows from 
the front and points down his throat. As an ant 
runs by, too busy to think of danger, out flies this 


long tongue, touches the ant, which of course sticks 


fast, and the tongue flies back again. It is all done 
so quickly that the other ants do not know what to 
make of it. Another runs by, and vanishes in the 
same unaccountable manner. What can this strange 
enemy be? More ants come out, and the terrible 
tongue strikes again and again, till the toad’s appe- 
tite is satisfied. | a 

But the ants are avenged. How many a toad, 
going home after such a meal varied with an oc- 
casional fly, himself falls a victim to the hunger of 
still another roadside destroyer! A snake, too, 
eats his breakfast without ceremony, hiding in the 
grass, catching the toad as he hops along, and 
calmly proceeding to swallow him whole. This is 
asad state of things, but almost all the animals 
that prey on others do some good by destroying 


harmful creatures that injure plants, and the toad | 


himself is one of our best friends in this respect. 


He did not always live in this way, however. 


His little ones know nothing of the road, the grassy 


hollow, and the ants; but to find their homes we | 


must go on to the brook and leave our roadside 
friends to their own devices. | 


THE FAULT OF BUTTONHOLES. 


HE house had been in a great state of excite- 


ment for the last two weeks; the children 
heard nothing but plans for the country talked of, 
and every bundle that came into the house had 
something in it that was part of the plans for the 
country. In fact, there was one room in which 
trunks with their lids up, and boxes with covers on 
the floor beside them, were open all the time to 
receive the various things that would be needed on 
this trip. Dot and Daisy really lost interest in 
everything except the plans for the country. The 
velocipede was almost rusty for want of use, and 
I really doubt if the creases will ever come out of 
Mehetabel’s best dress, she had lain on it under 
her bed in the play-room so long. It was no use 
saying twenty times a day, “I wish those two 
children would stay with Katie,” for Dot and Daisy 
had been told so often that they were in the way, 
that they always appeared at the wrong time, that 
they were hardened to it; they expected to be in 
the way; and as for staying with Katie when she 
was making buttonholes, and would not move, but 
kept saying, “ There! Run away and play now! 
Katie’s busy,”” and could not be persuaded to even 
ride passenger behind the prancing rocking-horse 
that was the delight of Dot’s heart, it was just 
misery. Katie was a most delightful passenger 
when not mending or making buttonholes ; and, 
really, she made quite a good passenger when 
mending stockings; she would give her fare or 
her ticket, and ask how many miles to the next 
station. But buttonholes made Katie cross, and 
she would not speak. Dot was indignant, and abso- 
lutely refused to be friends with Katie when the 
buttonholes were finished, just as it was time to 
take a bath and go to bed; she would not have 
yielded and allowed Katie to kiss her good-night, 
if she had not looked as if she were going to cry. 


Well, all disagreeable times come to an end, and 


at last there was an end to buttonholes, and Katie 
began to pack. Now, everybody knows that pack- 
ing is very much more interesting than button- 
holes. Dot and Daisy were very much absorbed 
in deciding what of their belongings should go to 
the country and what should be left. Katie was 
really disagreeable again, refusing right out to 
pack the elephant, whose head and one leg were 
gone, and putting Daisy’s beautiful stove right on 


dropping asleep the train began to slow 


| Tom, and rumbling along the road. 


the top shelf of the closet, but finally agreed to 
build the finest stove the twins ever saw of stones 
right out in the woods; and if they were very, 
very good they might have a real fire. The dolls 
aroused the hardest fight, for Katie would only 
take the two best dolls, declaring that “the lame 
and the blind things should not go, a-disgracing 
the family with their bundle of rags.” When 
Katie spoke that way, they knew it was useless to 
fight any longer. The packing really became 
quite exciting—everybody going with their arms 
full of things, and discussing which way they should 
go, and whether they should go at all. The two 
children had never known such freedom. They 
fell into trunks and boxes and were pulled out a 
dozen times a day. At last every strap was 
buckled and every rope tied. The children were 
in their traveling dresses, sitting on the sofa under 
strict orders not to get down or move for their 
lives; even dear, sweet mamma scarcely looked at 
them, she was so hurried. The last 
minute came, and Katie took them by 
the hand and put them in the carriage ; 
they were really off for the country! 
They were soon in the cars, and flying 
through the country on the express 
train. Dot insisted the tiees were rur- 
ning, and the fences, too; but Daisy 
said nothing could ran on one leg, and 
trees had only one leg. Just as Dot was 


up, and Katie was brushing and dust- 
ing and fussing over them. Before they 
knew it they were on the platform and 
just whisked into a comfortable carriage 
with their mamma and big brother 


Somehow they never knew when they 
stopped ; but both declared they did not 
go to sleep. Katie smiled, and mamna 
never told; so, of course, no one will 
know positively whether they went to 
sleep or not. | 

The next morning they were up before anybody 
was ready to dress them, and Katie assured them 
solemnly that “if she was to be waked up in the 
middle of the night, back to New York she would 


| go, and she would like to see the girl that would 


stand their pranks if she left, and they’d kill their 
mother in a month.”” This last remark raised such 
a howl that Katie was compelled to assure them 


she was funning, and after that her most earnest | 


statements of the terrible things that would follow 


their naughty pranks did not make the same im- | 
pression, for Dot always looked at her and asked | 


“if she was funning.” 


The days slipped by, and the children had a de- | 


lightful time. 


There were chickens to feed, and a | 


mill-pond in which to fish, and lovely rides in the | 
bottom of the wagon when the man went to the | 


store. One thing that interested Dot and Daisy 


very much was the little children who passed the | 
house every day with tin pails and little baskets | 
For a time they were puz-_ 


and bundles of books. 
zled, till Katie told them they were going to school. 
Dot and Daisy knew what that was, and longed for 
the time when they could go to school. 


was more disagreeable than at home. 


That after- | 
noon Katie was making buttonholes again, and | 
She had 


late. Being late they knew was very serious, for 
they often heard their sister Nell and brother Tom 
speak of it as a very serious matter. At last they 
came in sight of the schoolhouse, and hurried 
bravely toward it. When almost there, there was a 
rush and roar, and in a moment there were, Dot 
declared afterward, “two hundred and fifty chiluns 
staring at them over the fence—awful-lookinz 
chiluns! They had eyes like the wolf who ate Red 
Riding Hood.” Daisy was very much frightened, 
and wanted to run back, but Dot would not hear of 
such a thing, and stood sturdily in the road. 

“Hie, there!” “Look at the Roly Polys!” 


“ Coats, where are you going with the dumplings ?” 


* Does your mother know you are out?” * Look 
out, we'll eat you up!” at last screamed the biggest 
boy, raising himself higher as if to jump the fence. 
Daisy was quivering with fear, but Dot, looking 
steadily at the row of faces, marched on, holding 
Daisy by the hand, and walked into the school- 


a 


room, saying to the teacher, “ Please, lady, we've 
come toschool.”” She greeted them pleasantly, asked 
them their names and where they lived, and all the 
time she was busily writing. Dot looked anxiously 
for the fierce boy, but he did not come in for a long 
time, and when he came in he winked at the chil- 
dren, but Daisy nestled close to Dot, who just looked 
at him indignantly, and then devoted herself to the 
pretty book the teacher gave them. Imagine the 
surprise of the children when Katie rushed in and 
hugged them and cried over them as if they had been 
gone a year! When talking the matter over, Dot 
declared that it was all the fault of buttonholes, but 
she would like to know how Katie found them, for 
the schoolroom windows were too high for her to 
look in. 


A LITTLE GIRL’S JOURNEY. 


Ne very long ago a little girl ten years old 
| started from Brooklyn for San Francisco all 
alone. Her father and mother had one year ago 
started for California, but at that time could not 
take the little girl. Finally money was 3aved and 
the Chief of Police at Brooklyn started the little 
girl, with letters of introduction to the conductors 
of the several trains by which she would travel. 


been a delightful passenger in the woods, sitting on She started very well and without fear ; this is the 
a log, and hopping out at every station, so that she letter she sent back to Chief Campbell : 


counted for fifty passengers. 


She had proved a | 
fine horse, jumping and prancing like a gay colt. nati, and arrived there a short time before dinner 


But buttonholes made Katie another kind of girl; | 


all her fun went in the stitches. The next morn- 
ing the same piece of work came with Katie out on 
the lawn after breakfast, and Dot whispered to 
Daisy, “Let us go to school.” Daisy nodded— 
she always did to any of Dot’s proposals. “ But 
how shall we get there ?” she whispered anxiously. 
‘¢ Follow the other children.” | 
Pretty soon Dot went down the back stairs 
dragging their two woolen coats. They stole out 
through the hedge, and waited patiently for the 
children to pass. After a time three came, and 
disappeared down the road. After each group 
went out of sight they thought they would follow 
the next, but they always found an excuse to wait 
for the next party of children. At last even Dot 
was sure they had all gone, and Daisy was so dis- 


appointed that she had to add quickly that she could 
find the way. Daisy trusted her, and off they 


trudged. The stones in the road seemed very big, 
and the cows really looked quite fierce, and the 
horses—well, they did really look as if they intended 
to kick. A number of times they sat down to rest, 
but were hurried on by the thought of being too 


| coming from Kansas City. 


‘* At Newport News I took the train for Cincin- 


on Tuesday. I lost my quilt at Cincinnati. It 
was under my seat, and when we got into the sta- 
tion I didn’t know just what to do. I picked up 
my two baskets and my doll and went out onto 
the platform, forgetting all about the quilt. Then 
a young lady who had been on the car took me into 
the station. There was a nice big waiting-room and | 
a colored woman who took care of the people. I 
changed cars again at St. Louis, but I didn’t have 
to wait there, and the conductor took me over to the 
train I was to get on to go to Kansas City. I got 
into Kansas City in the evening, and had to stay 
there all night. I went to a policeman when I[ got 
there, who took me to a place to stay. That was 
all the changes I had. Our train was kept back by 
washouts, and we seemed a dreadful long time in 
When I got across the 
bay here a man who was on the train came over on 
the boat with me. He went to a policeman and 
told him where I wanted to go. Then the police- 
man put me on a street-car and gave the driver a 
little piece of paper with my address on it.” 

Quite a clear account for so a young a traveler 
to give. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


SAUL CHOSEN KING.’ 


By THE Rev. LyMAN ABBOTT. 

‘* The Lord seeth not as man seeth ; for man looketh on the 
outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on the heart.’’— 
1 Sam. xvi., 7. 

5 oven forms of looking up to God for his counsel 

and his help may cover two very different and 
very autagonistic experiences. We may go to God 
emptied of our own self-will, and seeking to know 
what is his will, that we may do it; willing to be led 
into apparent misfortune and disaster, and to be 
made to suffer and to fail if suffering and failure can 
accomplish his purpose. If we so come to him, we 
may be very certain he will lead us, perhaps not in 
the way we would have gone, but in the way he 
would have us. But we very often come to God, 
not to find out what he wants, but to get his aid in 
accomplishing what we want; we desire, not to 
bend our will to his, but his will to ours, and to get 
the aid of his wisdom and his strength in pursuing 
our own chosen way. In such cases I think he 
often gives us what we ask, not because our way is 
a good way, but because we can be taught the folly 
of it only by being allowed to pursue it, and can be 
better taught by being given every aid and facility 
in the pursuit of it. He thus seems to have treated 
the children of Israel when, in spite of the protests 
of Samuel, though partly because of the corrupt and 
evil behavior of Samuel’s sons, they renounced the 
free institutions which God had given them, and 
resolved to adopt in place thereof a monarchical 
government like the nations around about. Let 
them have their way, said he to Samuel; only 
let them enter upon it with their eyes open; pro- 
test solemnly unto them and show them the charac- 
ter of the kings that shall rule over them. Samuel 
did as he was bid ; but the protest was of no avail ; 
the people were set upon having a king. God, who 
even in the wilderness would not accept the position 
of civil ruler until he had been accepted by the vote 
of all the people, yielded to the deposition which 
they now demanded, and, if I may so express my- 
self, set to work to aid them to find such a king as 
they desired to have. He aided them in the choice, 
not, as in the case of David, selecting according 
to his own judgment, but selecting according to 
theirs, and bringing before them a man whose qual- 
ities were regal according to the conception of roy- 
alty which the people possessed. 

The story of Saul is one of the most tragic, as it 
is one of the most attractive, in the Old Testament. 
In its entirety this lesson can be learned only by 
comparing the three episodes in his life suggested 
for our study in this course of lessons by the Inter- 
national Committee: the choosing of Saul; the dis- 
obedience of Saul; and the death of Saul. But it 
is only the first of these episodes that comes under 
our attention to-day. 

When Saul first appears upon the scene, the qual- 
ities which he exhibits are such that we have no cause 
to wonder at the popular enthusiasm which his ap- 
pearance excites. He is head and shoulders above 
the multitude; this stature, accompanied, as it un- 
doubtedly was, by great physical strength, was 
itself no mean qualification for leadership in such 
an age and among such a people. Science had not 
yet given to the warrior the equipments with which 


he has since been furnished, and the man who in 


battle could deal the heaviest blow with a battle-ax 
was the man to lead the army and to inspire it with 
courage. Little chance then, humanly speaking, 
for the mastership among men in military affairs of 
a “Little Corporal.” Saul is as modest as he is 
great, and possesses that power of reticence which 
is one of the most marked evidences of self-control. 
When Samuel privately anoints him, kisses him, and 
tells him that the Lord has appointed him to be 
captain over his inhabitants, he says nothing, not 
even to his uncle when he returns from the fruitless 
quest for the asses. When the lot falls upon him, 
and the people look for him to receive their accla- 
mations, he, forewarned, and anticipating what is 
coming, has already hidden among the baggage 
wagons of the court assembly, from which he is 
brought forth shy, reluctant, hesitating. When 
some dissatisfied ones withhold the gifts which are 
tokens of homage to their king, he holds his peace 
and abides his time. These are the qualities of a 
man who possesses the elements of moral as well as 
of physical strength. He shows courage, too, and 
when the Ammonites come up in force against one 
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of the trans-Jordanic towns, and the children of 
Israel, cowed by their long subjection, have no 
heart to rise for the succor of their brethren, Saul 
rouses their courage by threatening all recreants 
who do not respond to his call for the militia with 
death, puts his own heart of courage into this flock 
of sheep, comes on the besiegers with a dash, and 
scatters them so that not two of them are left 
together. He is a man of humanity, too, and 
when, after this victory, the people demand the ex- 
ecution of the grumblers, he refuses. Up to the 
time of this victory it would appear that he had not 
even taken the proffered crown; but now he goes 
down to Gilgal and accepts it. What more could 


the people ask for a king than these qualities of | 


martial strength, modesty, self-control, courage, and 
humanity ? 

But I look in vain in all this account for any 
indication of that pity, of that godliness, that heart 
of devout trust, that purpose of willing obedience 
which is the root ont of which all other virtues 
must needs grow, and from which they must needs 
receive their life, or they will be like flowers cut at 
the stock, and stuck, not planted, by children in 
their garden of sand. The sacred writers draw no 
moral from their stories ; they narrate the events 
as they were witnessed by the eye and heard by the 
ear, and leave us to find their true spiritual inter- 
pretation. It appears, however, tolerably clear 
from the narrative in 1 Samuel x. that Saul’s 
previous reputation had not been that of a man of 
God. Samuel promised to him that the Spirit of 
the Lord should come upon him, and he should be 
turned into another man. The sacred narrator tells 
us that in going on that journey for his asses God 
gave him another heart, and when he came, among 
the prophets it was a matter of surprise that such a 
man should be found in such fellowship, and the 
surprise was so great that it passed into a national 
proverb, ‘‘Is Saul also among the prophets?” All 
this indicates a reputation and a character far from 
godly ; it indicates also that God, who saw in him 
qualities which fitted him for the kingship, sought, 
by the presence and power of his Spirit, to stir up 
in him and to confer upon him the diviner qual- 
ities of faith and trust and godly allegiance. But 
there is no indication that Saul responded and ac- 
cepted that gift of God which was offered to him. 
He knew, for all the nation knew, that Samuel had, 
in God’s own name, protested against the establish- 
ment of the monarchy ; he knew that the father of 
all the prophets had foretold to what character the 
king to be appointed would certainly come. He 
knew even when he was chosen by lot that the choice 
of him as king was the dethronement of God as king, 
whose place as civil ruler of Israel the new king 
was to take. Had his modesty been a godly humil- 
ity, and his heroism a godly courage, he would 
have joined with Samuel in his protest, and would 
have refused to take the crown which a people 
recreant to their own free institutions offered to 
put upon his head. He did not, like Napoleon the 
Third, seize it by a Coup d’ tat ; but neither did 
‘he, like Washington, refuse it with patriotic indig- 
nation. Nor when he accepted it do we find in his 
history the record of any such prayer as David ut- 
tered when called to the throne of Israel,’ nor any 
prayer for guidance, nor any public acknowledg- 
ment before the people for the victory won before 
Jabesh-Gilead. 

If I have read aright the secret of Saul’s strength 
and weakness, the lesson it conveys needs no inter- 
pretation, only application. If we would have a 
well-ordered nation, in our political conventions and 
at our own polls we need to follow the counsel of 
Jethro to Moses, and provide, not merely able men, 
but “such as fear God; men of truth, hating cov- 
etousness.”” The superficial excellencies which 
attract popular applause are not adequate and suffi- 
cient qualifications for leadership in a nation. This 
is the first lesson. 

The second is a more personal one. ‘“ Let him 
that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” 


humanity—are not sufficient to save the character 
from wreck and ruin in the tempestuous scenes of 
this mortal life unless they are rooted in God him- 
self by a devout and vital faith working through 
obedience to him. 


It is better to have thorns in the flesh, with 
grace to endure them, than to have no thorns and 
no grace.—[ Evangelical Messenger. 

1 See Psalm exxxix., which is believed by scholars to have | 
been composed at the time of David’s accession to the 
throne ; see also 2 Sam. ii., 1. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


THE KING CHOSEN. 
| By Emity Huntineton MILier. 


| A. the people were determined to 
have a king like other nations, and refused to 
listen to the warning the Lord sent them by his 
servant Samuel, they did not undertake to choose 
the king themselves. There were twelve tribes, 
and each one would have said, “ The king must be 
one of us, because we are oldest, or richest, or 
bravest, or strongest,” and so they never could 
have agreed. They were very willing to save 
troable by leaving it to Samuel to choose for them. 
The choice. Just as when Samuel was a little 
boy he had said, “Speak, Lord, for thy servant 
_heareth,” so now he waited for the commands of 
the Lord, and one day the Lord said ‘to him, 
“To-morrow, about this time, I will send thee a 
man out of the land of Benjamin, and him shalt 
thou anoint to be prince over my people Israel.” 
Now, Benjamin was the youngest of the sons of 
Jacob, and the tribe of Benjamin was the smallest 
of all the tribes, so it would not be strange if 
Samuel was surprised to hear that the king was to 
be chosen from the tribe of Benjamin ; but he did 
not make any objections or ask any questions. He 
was like a wise, obedient child—perfectly sure that 
his Father knew best, and would do the right thing. 
Preparing for the king. Samuel had no doubt 
that the Lord would do exactly as he said he would, 
and this is the way he showed his faith. The 
next day he had invited about thirty people to dine 
with him, and when the table was spread he left 
the two principal seats unoccupied, and he bade his 
servant, when the dinner was served, set by the 


| best part of the food and keep it. 


Then Samuel went out to the place where they 
were to offer a sacrifice to the Lord, and as he was 
going he saw a young man, who seemed to be a 
stranger, looking about as if he wanted something. 
He was a tall, noble-looking young man, so tall 
that he was head and shoulders higher than any of 
the people ; and, as Samuel looked at him, the Lord 
-— “This is the man whom I have chosen to be 

in 

Saul's errand. This young man’s name was 
Saul, and he had no idea that God had sent him 
up to that city to meet Samuel. He was nota 
man who thought very much about God, and he © 
had started out on an errand of his own. He and 
his servant were trying to find some asses that had 
wandered away, and when they had searched a 
long time without finding them, the servant told 
him of a seer or prophet who lived in the city, who 
was a man of God, whose words all came to pass, 
and who would perhaps, if they gave him a little 
present, tell them which way to go. Saul thought 
this would be a good plan, so they went on, asking 
the way to the seer’s house of the people they met, 
and by and by, when they met Samuel, they asked 
him the same question. Samuel said, “I am the 
seer,” and then he had them go up with him to 
the sacrifice, and invited them to dine with him. 
Before they said a word about their errand, he 
told them the asses that were lost three days ago 
had been found. 

The feast. Samuel brought Saul and his servant 
into his parlor, and made them sit in the chief 
seats among the guests. He called the cook and 
bade him bring the meat that. had been set aside, 
and told Saul it had been kept for him. So Saul 
and Samuel ate together. 

On the house-top. Samuel had a great deal to 
say to Saul, and they two went up to the flat roof 
of the house, where they could be alone while they 
talked. At first Saul could hardly believe that God 
had chosen him to be king, because his tribe was 
the smallest of all the tribes of Israel, and his 


| family the least in the tribe. He was not proud 


and vain, for long afterward Samuel said to him, 
“When thou wast little in thine own sight, the Lord 


The moral virtues—modesty, self-control, heroi&m, anointed thee king over Israel.” 


The king anointed. The next morning, very 
early, they had another talk as Samuel went with 
Saul on his way. When they came to the end of 
the city, they sent the servant on before, and Samuel 


| took his little vial of oil and poured it upon Saul’s 
| head, telling him that this was done because the 
Lord had chosen him to be captain over his inherit- 


ance. Then he told him just what he was to do on 
his way home, and promised that, if he was careful 


| to obey, the Spirit of the Lord should come upon 
| him, and he should be turned into another man. 


Saul was right in thinking he was not fit to be | 


| king, but God could make him fit. God did pre- 
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pare him; the story tells us that “God gave him 
another heart.” He told no one what Samuel had 
said about the kingdom, but he went home and went 
about his work, plowing and sowing just as he had 
done before, and waiting for further commands. 
So far he was just God’s captain, ready to be directed 
and guided, and God was still King over Israel. 


FAITH IMPUTED FOR RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


By tHe Rev. JAMES M. CAMPBELL.! 


‘* Abraham believed God, and it was reckoned unto him 
for righteousness.’’—Romans iv., 3. 
| his endeavor to show that justification by faith 

was no new thing, Paul falls back upon the sub- 
stantial unity of religious life. He affirms that 
the principle of redemption upon which all relig- 
ious life is founded is eternal and unchangeable; 
and that while the outward form of the life may 
change, the inner essence is forever the same. 
His illustration is Abraham: ‘ Abraham believed 
God, and it was counted unto him for righteous- 
ness.” Under the tent of this Eastern sheikh, the 
fragrance of whose name has filled the ages, the 
same life of faith in God was lived that has been 
lived under every Christian roof-tree. Abraham 
is, therefore, rightly regarded as the spiritual 
brother of every Christian. Faith was the root 
of his life, righteousness the fruit of his faith. 

The present point of inquiry is, “ Why was the 
faith of Abraham imputed unto him for righteous- 
ness? Was it because his faith was a righteous 
act?’ No! for as arighteous act his faith was right- 
eousness. The reason lies deeper. Was the faith 
of the patriarch imputed unto him for righteous- 
ness because it terminated on the righteousness of 
another? No! It was imputed unto him for 
righteousness because it led up to, and terminated 
_ im, personal righteousness. His faith was not 
actual righteousness, but it was reckoned as such. 
When God reckoned faith unto him for righteous- 
~ ness, he reckoned it not for what it was, but for 
what it was to be. To the eye of omniscience 
faith and righteousness are always one and the 
same. 

When Abraham was a childless old man of 
about a hundred years of age, the Lord appeared 
to him one night, and, calling him out to the door 
of his tent, bade him look up and behold the stars 
shining in the sky, and assured him that he should 
yet have an heir, and that his seed should be like 
those stars in multitude, and that in him should all 
the families of the earth be blessed. Abraham 
believed God—not his word only, but himself. He 
knew that God was faithful, and he staggered not 
at the greatness of the promise. In the hope born 
of faith he henceforth sunned his soul. All that 
was promised became his by anticipation. It was 
his just as really as if it were already in hand. 
And as Abraham anticipated the fulfillment of 
God’s promise, so God anticipated the development 
of his faith and counted it to him for righteousness. 
Because of his faith God accepted him, justified 
him, looked upon him as a righteous man, and 
dealt with him as such. 

There are two ways in which a thing may be 
put to the account of any one. It may be put to his 
account as a matter of debt, because he has earned 
it, and has a right to it; or it may be put to his 
account as a matter of favor. In the justification 
of the believer, righteousness is reckoned not as 
of debt, but as of grace. -God counts the thing that 
is not as if it were. The justified man is not like 
a workman who has performed his allotted task, 
and who therefore can claim the reward of his 
toil as a matter of justice. He is rather like a 
workman who has failed utterly in the work set 
before him, and to whom, therefore, reward, if given 
at all, must be given in advance, and as a matter 
of grace. This is evidently what Paul means when 
he says that “to him that worketh not, but believeth 
in him who justifieth the ungodly, his faith is 
counted for righteousness.” By “him that worketh 
not ”’ is not meant the slothful, lazy sinner who has 
no disposition to do the work of God, but one who 
has given up the idea of working out a righteous- 
ness of his own, by obedience to works of law; one 
who, conscious of his failure to meet the demands 
of the law, has laid hold upon Christ for help and 
salvation. The faith of this man is reckoned unto 
him as righteousness. . 

To give emphasis to the thought that the vilest 
sinner who lays hold on Christ by faith is instantly 
justified, the strongest possible term is used. Not 
only the upright and the moral, but the ungodly, are 


1 Watertown, Wis. 


“accepted in the Beloved,” and justified before 
God. No degree of moral guilt excludes any soul 
from the blessing of justification. There is that 
in faith which rightens a man in the sight of God. 


There is in it a moral power which makes the 


ungodly righteous. All righteousness is from God, 
as all light and heat are from the sun. God’s 
righteousness becomes man’s, not by works of law, 
but by faith. Faith is God’s method of making 
men holy. Faith is an operative principle. It 
works, and it works by love. Faith receives Christ 
as a Saviour. By the doorway of faith Christ 


enters the heart of man, and, reigning within it, he. 


cleanses it and makes it righteous. 

- Be it noted, then, that the ungodly are justified, 
not as standing in sin, but as standing in faith. It 
is not the ungodly as such, but the ungodly as pos- 
sessing faith, who are justified. They are justified 
as in possession of the principle of righteousness ; 
as having come into that condition in which the 
power of sin is broken, and the power to be right- 
eous is imparted. Righteousness is imputed to 
them because the beginning of itis there. A divine 
power is lodged:in the heart which will inevitably 
produce righteousness in the life. Perfect right- 
eousness is imputed because it already exists in the 
germ. 

God sees deeper and further than man. He 
sees not only what the believer is, but what, by his 
grace, he will yet become, when the good work be- 
gun within him has been carried to completion. 
He beholds him as he shall yet be when his educa- 
tion is finished, and when, washed from all defile- 
ment in the blood of the Lamb, he shall stand be- 
fore the throne of his glory robed in righteousness, 
not having spot or wrinkle or any such thing. 

A gardener holds in his hand a small, wrinkled 
seed. He values it because of the potency and 
promise that he sees in it. If to you it is a new 
specimen, you cannot foretell what it shall be when 
planted and grown. But the gardener, seeing the 
future flower in that seed, counts the seed for the 
flower. 

To those familiar with it the acorn whispers the 
oak; but a person who had never seen an acorn 
could form no idea of the mighty tree that was des- 
tined to grow from it. Those who have witnessed 
the miracle of resurrection in the transformation of 
a chrysalis into a butterfly can see in the unsightly 


chrysalis the future butterfly sailing in the sun- 


shine, with wings bedight with gold. And just as 

we see the flower in the seed, the oak in the acorn, 

the butterfly in the chrysalis, God sees a righteous 

character in faith. Faith is the seminal principle, 

the vital seed-germ from which all righteousness 
ws. It is incipient righteousness. 

The mother sits watching her babe asleep in his 
cradle or playing on the floor, and dreams her 
dream of love. It doth not yet appear to her what 
her child shall be. Perhaps he is destined to be a 
poet, philosopher, or statesman. Who can tell? 
What maternal love dreams, divine prescience 
knows ; and it may be that God has separated him 
from his mother’s womb to some special work, as 
he did the Apostle of the Gentiles. 

All greatness begins in weakness. Righteous- 
ness is never perfect at first. Its beginnings are 


‘often so small that no one but God can detect them. 


But, small as they are, he welcomes them, as the 
parent welcomes the beginning of goodness in his 
children. The bruised reed he does not break, the 
smoking flax he does not quench. In the feeblest 
budding forth of spiritual life he recognizes the 
promise of better things to come. In the tender 
blade that cuts the clod he sees the full corn in the 
ear. In the faith that is small as a grain of mus- 
tard seed he sees righteousness, and, crediting the 
thing that is with what it is to become, he reckons 
the faith as righteousness. 

This principle of divine action sheds light upon 
those cases where faith is connected with imperfect 
knowledge. It often happens that faith is brightest 
where knowledge is dimmest. Faith goes beyond 
knowledge, grasping the eternal, and bringing the 
realities of the unseen world into the soul. We 
are not to suppose that Abraham had any definite 
knowledge of Christ. From the mountain top of 
prophetic vision he saw the day of Christ afar off 
and was glad; but there is no reason to believe 
that he ever heard the name of Christ. His faith 
was implicit rather than explicit. The divine 
promise given to him had at the core of it an evan- 
gelical element. It was a promise pregnant with 
Messianic hope ; but the hope was held in solution, 
and was not precipitated into objective form. 
Abraham fed upon the word which proceeded out 
of the mouth of God. He did not understand 


all that it meant; he knew not all that was coming 
to himself or to the world, but he went‘on in faith. 
Nor was his faith an idle, pauper grace. There 
was moral power in it. The germ of a righteous 
life was in it. It made him holy. And God, see 
ing the quality of spiritual productiveness which 
inhered in his faith, counted it to him for what it 
would ultimately bring forth. 

Light is also shed upon those cases where the 
seed of faith is planted ‘in uncongenial soil. Take 
a child brought up in the slums of one of our large 
cities. His parents are criminals of the lowest 
type, debased and brutal, common thieves and 
drunkards. This child grows up familiar with 
crime. The curse of an evil heredity is upon him. 
His whole moral nature is saturated with the poison 
of his vile surroundings. Suppose that into his 
heart a chance seed of faith should fall, could you 
expect to see it grow up strong and fruitful in such 
a soil? Hard and long its struggle for life must 
needs be. Small marvel if it show a stunted growth, 
with .fruit scanty in quantity and poor in quality. 
It takes God to discover the hidden possibilities for 
good that may lie far down beneath the surface of 
such alife. God knows, and God alone knows, what 
the badly born and badly bred child would have 
become had the conditioning circumstances of his 
life been more favorable. Circumstances alter 
eases. Did not Christ affirm that if the inhabitants 
of Tyre and Sidon had possessed the -privileges 
which Chorazin and Bethsaida threw heedlessly 
away, they would have made a better use of them 
than these more highly favored cities? And who 
can doubt that there is many a man now living who 
would be better if he had a better chance? Before 
a true estimate of character can be made, the unto- 
ward circumstances of life have always to be de- 
ducted. Where there is little to show for it, a man 
may have the root of the matter in him. He may 
nourish within him a feeble spark of faith which is 
all but smothered under a superincumbent weight of 
green logs which it is unable to ignite. And yet 
that secretly cherished faith, the existence of which 


may not be suspected by others, may be looked 


upon by God as potential righteousness. 

Light also breaks in upon those cases where death 
comes soon after the new life has been entered upon, 
and no opportunity has been given for faith to 
develop into actual righteousness. The penitent 
thief who was crucified along with Christ had faith, 
but he had not perfectly developed righteousness. 
Christ knew what his life would have been if it had 
been lengthened out, and so he counted the will for 
the deed, the faith for the righteousness. 

Life’s summer is too short for the perfecting of 
character. Under these cold, wintry skies moral 
maturity is unattainable. Man needs to be trans- 
planted, that the divine life within him may be 
brought forth unto perfection. The tree that is 
dwarfed into a mere shrub in the arctic zone attains 
majestic proportions in the tropics. In the far 
north the magnolia is a pot plant ; in the Gulf States 
it is a handsome tree twenty or thirty feet high, 


purpling the heavens with bloom, and filling the air — 


with fragrance. We are now in the arctic zone of 
moral existence; by and by we shall be trans- 
planted into the tropics. And who can tell what 
the most imperfect Christian will then become, when 
he is delivered from all the limitations and tempta- 
tions of the present? Who can predict how great 
will be the expansion of character which he shall 
experience when all the clouds of ignorance and 
error have passed away, and he lives in the clear 
sunshine of the divine presence ? 

It must now appear evident that the doctrine of 
imputed righteousness, instead of being the legal 
fiction which it is often represented to be, is a 
doctrine redolent of “sweet reasonableness,” and 
full to the brim of consolation and encouragement. 
For the dogma that the perfect obedience of Christ 
to the moral law is set down to the account of the 
believer, that the perfect righteousness of Christ is 
imputed to him, we can find no Scriptural ground 
whatever. ‘The rags of the believer’s iniquity are 
not covered over with the spotless robe of Christ’s 
righteousness. It is not Christ’s righteousness that 
is imputed to him, but his faith is imputed unto 
him for righteousness. The believer is not looked 
upon as having kept the law by proxy, and thus as 
freed from all future obligation to keep it. Did 
not Christ require to keep the law for himself? 
Was he not under obligation to render perfect 
obedience? And if he was under obligation to 
render perfect obedience, how can there be in his 
obedience any supererogation? Christ did not obey 
for us, but he suffered for us, the just one for the 
unjust. He owed obedience to the law as a man; 
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but he owed no suffering, no penalty, to the law as 
a sinner. He was without sin; and yet he “ became 
sin for us,” being treated as if he had been sin 
itself, that our condemnation might be annulled, 
our curse removed, our sin forgiven, and that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in him. 

To the weakest faith by which a soul identifies 
himself with the crucified Christ, God reckons the 
righteousness which it ineloses, “as the ring doth 
the precious stone,” as if it were already actually 
realized. He sees every link in the chain of s .lva- 
tion ; for “ whom he justifies, them he also glorifies.” 
In anticipation he sees the justified soul adorned 
with “the crown of righteousness,” and “clothed 
in pure and white linen,” which is the 1ighteous- 
ness of saints. To his eye the process of redemp- 
tion is regarded as completed. Where only the 
foundation has been laid he sees the finished temple. 
Where the seed has been planted he sees the forests 
that are to spring from it. Knowing the vital 
power of a faith that has laid hold on Christ, know- 
ing the kind of life in which that faith must issue, 
he counts it for righteousness ; he counts the feeble 
thing that is for the glorious thing that is to be. 
What God sees in us, hopes for us, that we may 
be, that we shall be! 

“ God’s plans like lilies pure and white unfold ; 

We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart : 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold.” 

«“ Beloved, now are we the children of God, and 
it is not yet made manifest what we shall be; 
but we know that, if he shall be manifested, we 
shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is; 
and every one that hath this hope set on him puri- 
fieth himself, even as he is pure.” 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 
AM WITH THEE.” 
(Acts xviii., 1-17.) 
By THE Rev. S. WINCHESTER ADRIANCE. 


AUL had at last reached Corinth, the busiest 

metropolis he had ever entered. It constituted 
a new period of his life; and his residence at 
Corinth was signalized by a special appearance of 
the Lord to him. Though not with visions, yet 
just as really to-day are there occasions in every 
devoted Christian life when a special presence of 
the Lord is experienced. Even with Paul this 
would not have been save as he on his side pre- 
pared the way. 3 

1. The special blessing of his Lord’s presence 
was at a time of special interest in others. This 
stay at Corinth is made pre-eminent by the fact 
that there Paul wrote the first of his epistles which 
have been preserved to us. His heart was full of 
the needs of the church at Thessalonica, and so 
great was his love that he sat down and wrote the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians. We may well call 
this a special epoch. And yet, with all that is ex- 
ceptional, we know that the seasons when any 
Christian is greatly moved with prayer for his 
church, whether he be the pastor or the humblest 
child, will be marked by the felt nearness of the 
Master. 

2. The Lord’s presence was manifested at a 
time of great self-surrender. We catch a glimpse 
of him working hard at tent-making, diligently 
laboring to support himself, so that he may not be 
burdensome to them. We may well believe that 
often while his hands were busy his soul held 
communion with God. This should be, then, a 
moment in Paul's life immensely helpful to working 
people. A special manifestation of his Lord was 
given him at a time when he was laboring hard in 
order that he might freely preach the Gospel. 

3. The narrative gives us a hint of a very re- 
markable experience about this time, as a conse- 
quence of which he was vividly conscious of the 
Lord’s presence. ‘He was pressed in spirit,” 
says our common version, or “he was constrained 
by the word,” says the revised version. The word 
is employed to denote s me extraordinary pressure 
of soul, as, for instance, when a minister is ago- 
nized for the conversion of his hearers, as a mother 
wrestles for her boy. In Paul it seems to have 
been produced by the arrival from Macedonia of 
Timothy and Silas, bringing glad tidings of the 
faith and love of the Thessalonian disciples. These 
delightful reports, together with the comfort of the 
two brethren who brought them, were the occasion 
of a remarkable elevation and longing of soul, and 
we are prepared for the precious presence of his 
Lord. It is when such tidings reach us of stead- 


1 For the week beginning July 28. 


fast, grand progress in those we love that we, too, 
are “compelled by the word” of Christ, and in 
such precious seasons he is made known to us. 

4. But the presence of Christ came at a time of 
sore need. Corinth was full of Jews, and Paul had 
hitherto devoted himself largely to the Jews. ‘The 
fact of the presence of such large numbers made 
the prospect unusually hopeful. But instead of re- 
ceiving success, he met with peculiar opposition in 
his work. In order to encourage him then, the 
Lord revealed himself to him with an assurance of 
his presence. If opposition to us arises from our 
obstinacy, nothing can be gained; but if, in the 
path of quiet duty, we are opposed, no such trial 
can long endure without our knowing the comfort 
of Christ’s presence. | 

5. Once more, it was at a period of new conse- 
cration that Paul enjoyed this season of communion. 
The gathering opposition of the Jews everywhere 
had at length convinced him that his path must be 
henceforth exclusively among the Gentiles. It is at 
this time that, in Oriental style, he shook out his 
raiment and said: “ Your blood be upon your own 
heads; Iam clean: henceforth I will go unto the 
Gentiles.” From our knowledge of the peculiar 
love which Paul had (Rom. x., 1) for his people, 
we know this must have been an hour of great 
anguish. One cannot thus turn his back on the 


old, to which he is tied, without great loneliness. | 
we began the descent of the mountain, which 


But with any child of God who dares to devote 
himself to a great new work, will it be as with 
Paul. Christ will surely, in some way, make his 
presence known to our troubling hearts. 
References: Ex. xiii., 21, 22—xxxiii.,14—1., 34- 
38; Deut. xxxi., 6,8; Josh. i.. 9; Ps. xlvi., 5— 


xviii., 20—xxviii, 20; John xiv., 18, 21; Acts 
xxiii., 11—xxvii., 23, 24. 

Daily Readings: (1) Acts xv., 3-21; (2) xv., 
22-41; (3) xvi. 1-24; (4) xvi., 25-40; (5) xvii., 
1-15; (6) xvii., 16-34; (7) xviii., 1-17. 


HURRY AND WORRY. 
By Fanny M. SwEeErTseEr. 


ig my dream I seemed to be a pilgrim on life’s 
journey. 

I plodded along on foot—rather slowly, perhaps, 
but quietly and contentedly, stopping now and then 
to pick a flower, or listen to the song of a bird, or 
drink from a cool, clear spring by the wayside. 

Sometimes, after toiling over a rough piece of 
road or upa steep hill—for the way was not always 
smooth and pleasant—lI rested in the shade of a 
spreading tree, reading, or thinking of the joys that 
awaited me at the end of my journey. | 

So the days went on, till there came one full of 
trouble. 7 

I started in the early morning, fresh and full of 
courage. Soon I heard the sound of hoofs, and a 
horseman drew up at my side. 

The horse bore all the marks of haste, and his 
rider wasted no words as he accosted me: 

“ Whither going ?” 

“T ama pilgrim,” said I. 

‘“‘ Why on foot ?” said he, and then muttered, half 
to himself, “ Alas! that is the way with mortals. 
So slow! So slow?” 3 

have no other way,” said I, “and I am con- 
tent with this.” 3 

“You have hard and dangerous places to pass 
before nightfall,” said he, “and you must hasten. 
I must help you.” 

The horse pawed the ground impatiently. The 
rider waved his hand, and there stood before me a 
fine horse saddled and bridled. 

“ Mount and let us away,” said he. 

Content as I had been with my old way of get- 
ting over the ground, this was a tempting offer, 
and I seemed to have no power to resist it. 

I mounted and rode on with my strange com- 
panion. He spurred on my horse as well as his 
own, and for a while we rode rapidly and easily, 
exhilarated by the exercise and by the thought of 
so much accomplished. 

Then came a long climb up a difficult and dan- 
gerous mountain path, sometimes winding close to 
steep precipices, and often so narrow that two could 
not ride abreast. It was slow work at the best, 
but we pressed on as fast as possible. At the high- 
est point a magnificent view broke upon us, and I 
involuntarily drew my rein to rest and enjoy it. 
But no—this would not do. My companion ex- 
claimed, in an impatient tone, “ What! Stop here ! 
It cannot be. We must hasten on.”’ 


I was inclined to have my own way in spite of | 


him. But, as at the first, I seemed to have no 
choice, and, with a feeling of irritation, due partly 
to disappointment and partly to the weariness I now 
began to feel, we rode on. , 
_ © You seem to forget that you are a pilgrim, and 
have no time to waste,” said my companion. 

I was about to retort, when I heard an echo of 
his words in a weak, timid voice, and turned to ~ 
see whence it came. This time I fairly stopped 
as I gazed on a female form, old and bent. and lift- 
ing to me a wrinkled, careworn face. ‘ Yes,” she 
added, “and what will become of you if you do 
not reach a safe resting-place beforedark ? There 
are dangers all along the road. There is a stream 
at the foot of this very mountain with but a single 
log on which to cross, and one of our mountain 
showers would make it almost impassable. And 
even now I see a dark cloud rising. I come to put 
you on your guard.” , 
When a child, my father taught me this proverb: 
‘ Never cross a bridge till you get to it,’ ” I answered, 
trying to put on a brave face, though I trembled 
inwardly all the while. Even as I spoke, the form 
vanished, though the words were still ringing in 
my ears, and I turned an imploring look on my 
guide strangely out of harmony with the scripture 
I had repeated to myself as I started in the morn- 
ing—* The joy of the Lord is your strength.” 

*‘ As I told you,” said he, “ no time to lose ;” and 


proved even more difficult than the ascent had 
been. We urged our herses on—I fearful and 


troubled when I thought of the dangers, fancied 
or real, of which I had been warned, and he with 
; the impetuous haste which was a part of his very 
xliv., 3; Isa. xli., 10—Ilxiii, 9; Matt. xiv., 27— | 


nature. 
My horse, although sent to me, apparently, by 
supernatural means, partook of the earthly enough 


to be wearied and fretted by the strain he had 


undergone. He stumbled repeatedly, and at last 
lost his footing entirely, and threw me off. —_- 

“The more haste the less speed,” I muttered 
as I picked myself up, uninjured, fortunately, ex- 
cept in temper, which, I am ashamed to own, was 
giving out hour by hour. I had been watching the 
cloud in the west, which to my excited imagina- 
tion grew each moment more dark and threatening. 
But even when the great raindrops began to fall, the 
tyrant at my side would not halt to seek shelter. 
The shower, however, was a light one, and we went 
on, nearing now the foot of the mountain, and the 
dreaded stream and bridge. : 

There was the stream—but I had forded many 
a fuller one without the aid of a horse. There was 
the one log—but what cared we as our horses 
walked quietly through the cool water, so refresh- 
ing to them and to us, and fitting us better for the 
rest of the journey ? | 

“ Fool that I was ever to listen to the pratings of 
an old crone by the wayside! I will never cross 
another bridge till I get to it,” thought I to myself, 
as we reached the opposite bank. 

I felt braver just then than I had felt for hours. 
But I forgot that when David said, “ Yea, though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil,” it was because he could say also, 
“for Thou art with me.” 

And how often that day was I filled with fear 
and dread by the sudden reappearance of the bent 
form and careworn face, and by the sound of the 
voice which again told me of evils in store for me— 


‘pitfalls, highway robbers, lack of strength, coming 


darkness, and hostsof others. Many of them faded 
into trifles or into nothing as I met them, and 
through all, little as I deserved it, a merciful Hand 
led me in safety. At the end of the day my tor- 
mentors left me, worn out, dissatisfied, utterly unfit 
to take pleasure in the results of the efforts I had 
made. 

Doubtless they expected to journey with me 
again. But in the stillness of the night, as I re- 
viewed the day, I made up my mind that Hurry 
and Worry were neither friends nor helpers to the 
God-fearing pilgrim. These words came to me 
with new force, ‘‘In quietness and in confidence 
shall be your strength,” and I cried out with ear- 
nest prayer, “ Henceforth I will go in the strength 
of the Lord God.” 

So ended my dream, and I awoke—awoke to the 
realities of the pilgrim life, and more fully, as I 
hope, to the faith and trust of pilgrims who “ de- 
sire a better country—that is, an heavenly.” 


There is not in nature anything so remotely dis- 
tant from God, or so extremely opposite to him, as 


a greedy and griping niggard.—[ Barrow. 
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July 25, 1889. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Reticious News. 


THE WORLD’S SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
CONVENTION. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


b ape correspondent can only hope to give the 
readers of The Christian Union a general idea 
of the Convention just held in London in respect 
to the persons who composed it, the character of its 
meetings, and the results secured. That such a 
convention has been long contemplated the Chris. 
tian public have been aware. But few, perhaps, 
have understood under what auspices it was to be 
conducted. There have been before in London 
Sunday-school conventions attended by eminent 
workers in behalf of the young from the United 
States; and representatives of the United States 
and Canada have met in so-called International 
Conventions. But the great assembly whose ses- 
sions are just closing is the first fairly entitled to 
the name chosen for it. The suggestion of this 
meeting came from a Sunday-school convention 
held in Chicago more than a year ago, and was 
readily taken up by the Sunday School Union of 
England, to which the proposition was made. This 
society is a streng undenominational organization, 
dating from the year 1803, whose objects are to 
promote religious education by improving the meth- 
ods of Sunday-schooi instruction, to supply lesson 
helps and libraries, and to secure, if possible, the 
establishment of Sunday-schools in destitute places. 
-The officers of this society are to be credited with 
the very complete local arrangements, and, together 
with the American International Lesson Committee, 
- with the general success of the Convention. 

The number of delegates in attendance was grati- 
fying to those who planned the Convention, and 
assured from the first the enthusiasm of numbers 
as a basis for the worthier enthusiasm of noble prin- 
ciples and common aims. O° the total eight hun- 
dred accredited delegates, something above one-half 
represented Great Britain. Of the remainder, must 
were men and women of English speech, from the 
United States and the British colonies. ‘The Sun- 
day-school had its origin, in its modern form, in 
England, and has not yet extended itself widely 
except among English-speaking nations. Yet there 
were present representatives of several European 
countries—Germany, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Holland, Denmark, and: Sweden; while the West 
Indies, India, China, and distant Australia were all 
represented, the latter by eight delegates. Canada 
furnished tifty and the United States three hundred 
and twenty-five. Of Americans active in the Con- 
vention these names may be mentioned as familiar : 
Dr. Cuyler, Dr. John Hall, the Rev. S. W. Clark, 
B. F. Jacobs, Dr. F. N. Peloubet, Dr. Warren 
Randolph, and Dr, A. J. Schauffler. 
colored pastors from various parts of the South repre- 
sented the eight millions of negroes in the United 
States. The American delegates were thoroughly 
representative of their country geographically, 
coming from thirty States; and representative, 
too, of the rank and tile of Sunday-school workers— 
superintendents, teachers, and pastors ; of the latter 
seventy-five. So not only will the proceedings of 
this significant assembly be widely reported in our 
land, but the inspiration gained in it will furnish 
new energy for practical work in several hundred 
localities. Of the delegates as a body, both English 
and American, it may be said once for all that one 
could not fail of being impressed with their moral 
earnestness and intelligent interest in the varied 
programme of the Convention. And with reference 
to a majority of the American delegates it should 
be said that to them the Convention, with its priv- 
ileges and its responsibilities, lasted, not four days, 
but fourteen, their voyage together on the “* Bothnia” 
having been, not alone a delightful Christian com- 
panionship, but also a succession of religious serv- 
ices and conferences upon Sunday-school work. 

There were certain social features of the Conven- 
tion which perhaps contributed more to the serious 
business. of the meeting than one might at first 
suppose. Hearty Christian fellowship is a very 
real element in hopefulness and courage as regards 
religious endeavor. So one may sately say that 
the reception of American delegates upon landing 
at Liverpool by the officers of the Sunday-School 
Union; the reception to all delegates by the Lord 
Mayor of London at the Mansion House, his 
official residence ; the breakfast given to the foreign 
delegates by a former President of the Sunday- 
School Union, with the accompanying addresses by 


A number of 


Dr. Cuyler, Dr. Newman Hall, and others upon 
the relation of Sunday-schools to the cause of tem- 
perance ; and the garden party given by Lord and 
Lady Aberdeen at their residence just out of Lon- 
don, were not only substantial evidences that the 
English welcome to the visiting delegates was a 
cordial one, but an important factor in promoting 
new zeal and courage in Sunday-school work. 

For the most part the sessions of the Convention 
were held in the City Temple, whose minister is 
Dr. Joseph Parker. There were three sessions 
daily, each one introduced with a short service of 
praise and prayer. Under the dignified yet genial 
presidency of Mr. F. F. Belsey, of Rochester, Eng- 
land, the business of the Convention was carried 
forward promptly. As will be understood from 
the nature of the gathering and its aims, the work 
before it was not of an executive sort, but rather 
deliberative and advisory. The great business of 
the meeting was to learn wise methods by compari- 
son of actual experiences, and to stimulate larger 
efforts by recounting past successes and pointing 
out open doors of opportunity. Hence the sessions 
were mainly devoted to papers upon specific 
branches of Sunday-school work, with occasional 
addresses of a more general character interspersed. 
The themes discussed fall under a fourfold divis- 
ion: The Work Reported, the Work Examined, 
the Work Improved, and the Work Extended. 
With reference to the first, there is space for only 
a few particulars. The reports from the Continent 
of Europe show encouraging results of the labors 
of the missionaries of the Sunday Union. Especially 
within the last ten years has the Sunday-school 
work in Continental Europe made good headway in 
spite of poor accommodation, scarcity of suitable 
teachers. and the difficulties which disregard of the 
Sabbath impose. In particular an organized char- 
acter is being given to the scattered schools which 
promises much improvement in the methods of 


/management and instruction, and a larger en- 


thusiasm. 

The report of work in Great Britain is especially 
interesting to Americans in respect to the promi- 
nence given to doctrinal instruction and in the vast 
extent of the Sunday-school work of a distinctly 
mission character throughout the United Kingdom. 
From Australia came the word that the Sunday- 
schools of that growing nation are being patterned 
more and more after the American model, ignor- 
ing distinctions between rich and poor, and drawing 
adults as well as children into the Bible schools of 
the church; while the report from the United 
States shows that the ten million Sunday-school 
scholars of ourland are profiting by a more thorough 
training of teachers and a larger equipment for 
Biblical study than are enjoyed in any other land, 
unless it be Canada. Under the general topic, The 
Work Examined, Dr. Warren Randolph and Dr. 
Peloubet made contributions which were specially 
important as commending to the English workers 
the International Lesson Plan which is so univer- 
sally followed in America, but has not won general 
acceptance in most other countries ; and earnest 
pleas were made by Dr. John Hall and others for 
loyalty to and familiarity with the Bible as the 
Word of God. The Improvement of the Work was 
urged in a great variety of papers upon such topics 
as these: Conventions and Institutes, Normal and 
Training Classes, AduJt Classes, Examinations for 
Teachers and Scholars, The Teacher and his Class— 
this last being a characteristic address by Dr. A. 
J. Schauffler, of New York. Among the addresses 
regarding the Extension of the Work none was more 
telling than that of Mr. B. F. Jacobs. And here 
lt may justly be said that, much as the First 
World's Sunday-School Convention is indebted to 
the thorough papers and solidly eloquent addresses 
of the Britons, and to the practical discussions 
of American workers and the stirring speeches 
of several eminent American pastors, it could not 
have been the inspiring assembly it has proved to 
be without the ready resource, sympathetic speech, 
and spiritual fervor of Mr. Jacobs, the indefatiga- 
ble Sunday-school worker from Chicago. To him 
was given the honor and the responsibility of making 
the tinal address at the great closing meeting in 
Exeter Hall, presided over by Lord Kinnaird. 
From that meeting more than a thousand hearers 
must have gone out with a new consecration of 
heart to a cause which had found such champions 
and servants as Count Bernstorff of Germany, a 
Sunday-school superintendent in his city (Berlin), 
the eloquent Rev. P. Williams, of London, and 
B. F. Jacobs, the consecrated business man. 

In sentiment, if not in words, all the addresses 


of that final session echoed the motto proposed by » 


Dr. Theodore Cuyler in a memorable address at 
the opening of the Convention, “ Union in Christ for 
a world without Christ.” | 

If one looks for the outcome of this impressive 
Convention, he may see something of it in a memo- 
rial addressed to the sovereigns of Europe praying 
the exercise of their influence and authority in 
behalf of a better observance of the Sabbath in 
their dominions as a condition for Sunday-school 
instruction of the young; in the appointment by 
the London Sunday-School Union of a secretary for 
India, whose aim shall be the promotion of Sunday- 
school work in that: singularly hopeful field; and 
in the establishment of an International Committee 
for the purpose of advancing the interests of the 
Sunday-school work throughout the world, espe- 
cially in the line of improved instruction. B. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—It is stated that in and near Boston there are 
thirty Congregational churches without pastors. 

—There is only one place for which the Pope could 
leave Rome without loss of prestige, and that would be 
Jerusalem.—f Detroit Journal. 

—An “ International Conference for the Considera- 
tion of Questions of Relief” is to be held in Paris 
from July 28 to August 4, in connection with the In- 
dustrial Exposition. At this conference governments, 
boards of relief, scientific societies, and institutions 
are invited to be represented and to lend their assist- 
ance. 

—The “Chinese Evangelist,” of New York, gives a 
list of 123 Chinese schools and missions in this country. 
The average attendance, so far as given, is about 1,600. 
This total does not include the missions of the Pacific 
Coast, in connection with which there are 217 Chris- 
tians. In this city and Brooklyn there are thirty-five 
schools, with an average attendance of seven hundred, 
of whom sixty-four are Christians. 

—The Congregational Year Book will be ready for 
issue next month. The following are among the more 
important summaries: Number of churches, 4,569 ; 


‘number of new churches, 254; gain in number, 165. 


Number of members, 475,608 ; added on confession, 
25,994 ; added by letter, 19,042 ; added total, 45,036 ; 
increase, 18,024. Sunday-schools, members, 580,672 ; 
gain, 28,981. Benevolent contributions of the churches, 
$2,205,563 ; gain, $110,078. 

—The McAll Mission has two “Salles Evangéliques ” 


open for special work during the great Paris Exposi- 


ton. Daity meetings are held in French, and also 
evangelistic meetings in English, while Bible and tract 
depots are established. ‘These efforts are organized in 
connection with the Evangelical Alliance, the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, the Religious Tract Socie- 
eties of London and of Paris, and the Monthly Tract 
Society. ‘These halls are near the two chief entrances 
of the Exhibition, thus affording a place of call for 
Christians visiting Paris, where full information respect- 
ing all Christian work carried on is gladly given. 

—The resignation of the Rev. G. D. B. Pepper as 
President of Colby University, in Maine, has been ac- 
cepted, and Professor Albion W. Small, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of History at Colby since 1881, unanimously 
chosen President in his place. Dr. Pepper gave as the 
reason for his resignation his ill health. Professor 
Small is thirty-five years old—the youngest President 
the College has ever had, and the only graduate of the 
College who has held the chair. He is a graduate of 
1876. He studied at Berlin and Leipsie for two years, 
and in 1881 was chosen Professor of History at Colby. 
Last year he got leave of absence and studied history 
and sociology at Johns Hopkins University. 

—Yankton College has completed its seventh year of 
work. With this Commencement season it graduated 
its third class from the regular classical course, and its 
second class from the Musical Department. The 
degree of D.D. was conferred upon the Rev. Alfred 
L. Riggs, of the Santee Normal Training School, 
Santee Agency, Nebraska—the first honorary degree 
ever bestowed by the College. The attendance last 
year has been large and the work better than ever 
before. The next year will demand increased facilities 
for instruction. The young women’s hall, not yet com- 
pleted from lack of funds, will be urgently needed at 
the opening of the fall term. The large telescope 
recently given to the college remains unpacked because 
there is no provision for mounting it. 


COLORADO NOTES. 


Denver.—Two new church enterprises have been 
started—ene on South Broadway, which is a fine por- 
tion of the city, under the care of General Missionary 
Wright ; the other is among the colored people, and is 
in charge of the Rev. Eugene Harris, of Oberlin. 
Superintendent Sanders returned from the East June 
28, having spoken some fourteen times in the interests 
of Home Missions during his four weeks’ absence. 

Pueblo.—The First Church people are gratified to 
see the walls of their new sanctuary rising. Pastor 
Hicks proposes to stay by his work during the summer. 
Eleven were received into membership at the June 
communion, four of these on confession of faith.—— 
Pilgrim Church received its first anniversary Jaly 7. 
Special services were held, followed by the communion 
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at which eleven were received, three of the number on 
confession. Mr. Pratt, who became pastor three 
months after the organization of the enterprise, re- 
viewed the work of the year. This society began with 
twelve members ; it now numbers eight -five. 

Colorado Springs.—The Rev. M. D. Ormes, who or- 
ganized the Pilgrim Church at Pueblo, is a graduate 
this year of Yale Seminary, and has come to begin 
work in the southern part of the city, which offers a 
large field of labor. 

Steamboat Springs.—The Rev. J. H. Gunn, of Yale, 
is actively engaged in the church work. The Rev. Al- 
bert Hitchcock, also of Yale, is working in the inter- 
ests of the Sunday-School and Publishing Society in 
Routt County. 

Glen Park.—The Chautauqua Assembly is in session. 
The two addresses of Dr. Alexander McKenzie, of 
Cambridge, Mass., have been the special features of 
the programme. The Rev. W. H. Brodhead, of Park 
Avenue Church, Denver, has charge of the Normal 
Department. 


THE ENGLISH HIGH CHURCH. 


A storm is gathering over the English Church, in 
the estimation of those concerned, says an exchange. 
The thirtieth annual meeting of the English Church 
Union, the Ritualistie or High Church party, was held 
on June 25. The previous night sermons were preached 
in fifteen churches in London, and in the morning there 
were early celebrations of Holy Communion in 678 
churches in London and the country, in connection with 
the anniversary, and a high celebration, with all the ad- 
juncts of the ceremonial for which the Union contends, 
in the Church of the Holy Redeemer, conducted by a 
Puseyite clergyman. Members of the Union came to 
the meeting from all parts of the country. The Presi- 
dent, Viscount Halifax, said that no one could doubt the 
signs of a gathering storm, and he refrained from saying 
whether it would clear the air or was the precursor of 
increasing trouble. He said advisedly that they were 
in a grave crisis. The question involved in the Bishop 
of Lincoln’s trial was “the right of the Church of Eng- 
land to celebrate the Holy Communion in the old tra- 
ditional way sanctioned and enjoined in the main feat- 
ures by the whole of the Church, East and West alike 
—a right important in itself in view of the relation to 
the spiritual and historical claims of the Church of 
England, and important also under existing circum- 
stances in view of its bearing on the claim of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council to interpret 
finally the Church's formularies.” He touched but briefly 
on the second of those claims—that of Parliament or 
the Privy Council to settle the doctrine, the worship, 
or the code of morals enjoined by the Church, only say- 
ing Churchmen knew how to repudiate all that interfer- 
ence. He said that the Public Worship Regulation act 
had collapsed, and that Cardinal Newman was more 
successful than he knew, as, though they lost their leader 
his cause had triumphed. Acquiescence in the claims 
of the civil tribunals would be the one fatal step which 
would imperil that victory. The meeting was very 
enthusiastic. The chief resolutions carried were as fol- 
lows: “ That the Union desires to express its deepest 
gratitude to the Bishop of Lincoln for his maintenance 
of the ritual of the Church of England in accordance 
with ancient canons and the rubrics of the Book of 
Common Prayer, and for his defense of the rights and 
liberties of the Church of England by his refusal to 
acknowledge the authority of the Judicial Committee in 
spiritual matters.”—“ That this Union congratulates 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s on the erection in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral of a reredos, so \.ell calculated to 
bring before the minds of those who worship within the 
walls of that church the great evangelical doctrines of 
the Incarnation and the Atonement, and rejoices to 
think that it will long be a witness to the devotion of 
the Dean and Canons, by whose piety and munificence, 
aided by funds at the disposal of the Cathedral Deco- 
ration Committee, it has been erected, and who in this, 
as in so many other ways, have done so much for the 
glory of God and the cause of religion in England.” 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—James Stanton accepts a call to Eaton, Colo. 

—Henry Davis, of Red Jacket, Mich., resigns. J. W. 
Savage will succeed him. 

—A.H. Morris, of Utica, Mich., has resigned. 

—H. C. Adams has received a call to Billerica, Mass. 

—C. H. Keays declines a call to Amesbury, Mass. 

—William Griffiths was ordained as pastor of the Pilgrim 
Church, Plymouth, Pa., on July 7. 

—E. T. Ayer has received a call to Millbrook, Mich. 

—Lyman Hull, of Stafford, Kan., has resigned. 

—W.A. McGinley accepts a call to Emporia, Kan. 

—J.K. Fuller has become pastor of the church at Barton 
Landing, Vt. 

—Edwin Rose has received a call from the churches at 
Lowell and Westfield, Vt. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—J. H. Montgomery, of the Third Street Presbyterian 
Church, Dayton, O., has resigned. 

—J.S. Lindsay, D.D., of Bridgeport, Conn., has accepted 
the rectorship of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Boston, Mass. 

—Frederick Gardiner, D.D., Professor. of Literature and 
Interpretation of the New Testament at Berkeley Divinity 
School, Middletown, Conn., since 1872, died on J » & uk 

—C. E. Ball accepts the rectorship of St. John’s Church 


—C,. E. Freeman is to tor hurch (P. E.), 
Waterford, N. Y. 


Books AND AUTHORS. 


AN OUT-OF-DOOR BOOK.? 


Dr. C. C. Abbott stands in smali need of an in- 
troduction to the readers of The Christian Union. 
He has more than once addressed them over his 
own name, and still more frequently through the 
columns of the Spectator. It is hardly necessary, 
therefore, to dwell in any fullness upon the charac- 
teristics of his work; and yet it is great pleasure 
to point them out even in the briefest fashion. For 
Dr. Abbott is one of our very best writers about 
nature; one of those sound and healthy minds 
whose touch has the power of healing in it. 
Americans are becoming more and more to be an 
out-of-doors people, finding recreation and amuse- 
ment in all kinds of out-of-door occupations. What 
they stand in greatest need of is a knowledge of 
nature and of natural life which shall open to 
them a new world of satisfaction and joy. Dr. 
Abbott is one of those who are performing this 
service for us. 

His own relations with nature- are on the most 
familiar footing. Indeed, there is at times a frolic- 
some intimacy hinted at in his writing which makes 
one quite envious of the man who is admitted to it. 
He is so individual in his attitude and observation 
that, while he is working in the same field with 
Thoreau and Burroughs, he hardly reminds us of 
them. He takes his own path, and it leads him 
away from all his co-workers. The path is a 
charming one, across the fields and through the 
woods, by cool brooks and along sequestered ways, 
overhung with trees, bordered with wild flowers, 
and alive at times with songs of birds. One who 
takes this path soon finds himself in the happiest 
possible mood. The side of nature which he sees 
is not the oppressive side; he is not reminded, as 
in the pages of Thoreau, of elemental forces and 
stellar distances ; nor, as in the books of Jefferies, 
of the endless warfare carried on under the very 
eyes of nature. On the contrary, he finds himself 
in the most informal and buoyant companionship. 
He is never drawn to tears—he is often inclined to 
laughter. Nature, as he sees her, is a fresh, vigor- 
ous, perfectly natural companion, utterly devoid of 
conventionality, full of broad humor, sound health, 
and a general disposition to wear her cares lightly. 
And yet this easy-going and familiar intercourse 
does not conceal great thoroughness of knowledge 
and great acuteness of observation. Dr. Abbott is 
a capital guide, not only because he puts us in good 
humor with ourselves, but because he is perfectly 
informed about the territory over which he takes 
us, and is qualified at every point to change our 
ignorance into wisdom. 

In * Days Out-of-Doors” he makes the entire 
journey of the twelve months, recording the changes 
of the year as they are written on the face of nature, 
and noting the adaptation of the beasts, birds, rep- 
tiles, fish, and insects to the constant modification 
of condition effected by the advancing seasons. 
Dr. Abbott feels keenly the life of nature—its con- 
stant stir and movement: ‘“ Whether it be the 
crested tit defying the chilliest blast of January ; 
violets mantling the meadow banks in April; 
thrushes singing their farewell songs, or dull and 
dreary dim December days, it matters not—they 
never repeat themselves, or else I am daily a new 
creature.” And he lets us into the secret of his 
peculiar quality when he adds: “Nor sight nor 
sound but has the freshness of novelty, and one 
rambler, at least, in his maturer years is still a boy 
at heart.” In these days which mark the culmi- 
nation of the year in the outer world such a vol- 
ume as this is the most delightful and stimulating 
of companions. 


THE MOOR IN AFRICA.? 


brella””—the highflown title of the Ottoman power 
and protection—that courageous and irrepressible 
explorer of the Royal Geographical Society, Mr. 
Joseph Thomson, has taken a trip from Tangier to 
Mogador, thence to the City of Morocco, and return, 


with various excursions into the heart of the Atlas 


Mountains, moved by a set determination to study 

the geology, flora, and ethnology of that region. 
This volume, however, is not the record of his 

scientific observations, but merely the personal 


1 Days Out-of-Doors. By Charles C. Abbott. (New York: 
D. Appleton & Co.) | 
2 Travels in the Atlas and Southern Morocco: A Narrative of 


| Exploration. By ee) Thomson, F.R.G.S. (New York: 


, Green & Co. | 


narrative of his journey. It is a series of pictures, 
with pen and photograph camera, of the Moorish - 
side of the world. Tangier, “the city protected of 
the Lord,” comes in for his first description; and, 
with the white walls of the city shifting from gold 
to pink in the sunset; the rugged, narrow streets _ 
where after dark they wandered, Haroun al Raschid 
fashion, with their fancy lanterns, like huge fireflies 
in the gloom ; the sounds of music and revelry from 
within the blank walls of the houses, the curious 
adventure at a Jewish wedding, the call of the 
muezzin to prayer from the tall, needle-like minarets 
—Mr. Thompson contrives to throw a delightful 
Arabian-Nights haze or atmosphere over the sketch. 
_ After leaving Tangier the rosy light of romance 
somewhat clears away. He has two great difficulties 
to contend with. The letter*from the Sultan, he 
finds, has promised the protection of the “ Sharifian 
Umbrella” only while he remains in safe territory ; 
but this daring explorer had made up his mind to 


leave the safer sections and visit the Atlas Mount- 


ains. It is impossible for him to procure trust- 
worthy servants, and his whole journey is made 
wretched by the contumacy and treachery of his 
aids. What he tells us of the Atlas Mountains is 
almost too slight to be of great interest; but his 
pictures of the Moors, their life and character, are 
excellent. Their remarkable religiosity, ferocious 
fanaticism, unnatural wickedness, treachery, lying, 
and cruelty, are brought out with distinctness. 
Morocco is a land of strong contrasts. The Moor 
is cleanly, the Jew filthy. Moorish towns are gen- 
erally divided by walls into three sections: the 
Kasbah, the government quarter, where the Kaid 
and his officers reside; the Medina for the faith- 
ful of the Prophet; and the Mellah, or Jews’ town. 
The Jews’ quarter is filthy beyond description, and 
most of the inhabitants are therefore early the 
victims of cataract or some other disease of the 
eyes ; smallpox is common, and misery and filth 
abound. On the other hand, the Jews are favored 
over the Moors by the reigning powers. They are 
not liable to conscription, nor are they taxed or 
assessed by the Kaids. They have their own 
judges and system of laws; while the poor native 
is subject to the lawless caprice of the Sheikhs and 
Kaids. No wonder the pious Moslem consoles 
himself with the anticipation of the torments in 
hell which await the unbelieving Jew. 

While the Moor has no protection for his life and 


property, the Jew is favored in his congenial occu- 


pation of lending money at 100 per cent., 200 per 
cent., or even 300 per cent. In Morocco the arts have 
decayed. The beautiful arabesques of carved wood 
and stucco which adorned their mosques and dwell- 
ings, the fine rugs of intricate patterns and har- 


‘monious coloring, the inlaid metal work, the pottery, 


and the fine textile fabrics, are now things of the past. 
To get any of these things good, says Mr. Thomson, 
you must get themold. The oppressive rule which 
plunders the accumulations of industry and com- 


pels without remuneration the work of any skiiled 


artisan has discouraged all effort. That the people 


exist only for the Kaids, and the Kaids for the 
‘Sultan of Morocco, and he for the great Sultan at 
Istamboul, is the theory upon which government 
is administered. The worst malediction of a Moor 


is, ‘* May the Sultan visit you!” The dungeon 
awaits any Moor who is known to have accumulated 
money. Morocco must abound in buried treasures 
of which the clue has been lost. 

Mohammedanism, which had elevated the savage 
Berbers from their fetichism, has now spent its force. 
In the Soudan, says Mr. Thomson, the faith of 
Islam was more beneficial than the Christian mis- 
sionaries “with their insane methods of going to 
work.” ‘The methods which are so crazy he does 
not describe. Like a true Briton, he cannot avoid 
giving us also a poke under the fifth rib, for he 


| attributes a part of the miserable state of com- 
| mercial affairs.in Morocco to the United States. 


Under the safe shadow of the “Sharifian Um-. 


‘“* America,” says he, “is the most shameless sinner. 
With no trade, no genuine subjects, no real or 
imaginary interest to look after, there is yet not 
only an American Minister at Tangier, but Vice- 
Consuls, mostly Jews, in the chief coast-towns, 
some of whom are no honor to their country. Nay, 
more; America does not hesitate to make a naval | 
demonstration to compel the payment of bills run 
up inthe Jewish fashion—a few paltry hundreds 
of dollars becoming, in a year or two, thousands 
upon thousands.’ We forbear to comment. It is 
to be regretted that Mr. Thomson should find both 
Christianity and the United States so faulty. 

Our explorer expected to find among the Atlas 
Mountains some matters of archzological interest, 
but failed. Various localities, caves, and ruins 
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fvere pointed out to him as ascribed by tradition 
to the Rum (probably from Roumani), or ancient 
Christians, but nothing interesting or characteristic 
could certainly be discovered. The summary of 
his observations is thus put: ‘“‘ Here we are con- 


fronted with the astounding fact that the most 


religious people on the face of the earth are at 
the same time almost the most immoral, and find 
the force which made the empire great in the world 
has become the agent which will prove its destruc- 
tion.” After all, the interest of the book lies not 
so much in Mr. Thomson’s opinions about religion 
and politics as in his graphic descriptions of such 
objects as the snake-charmers, the religious dances, 
‘the ceremonies of hospitality, the character, dress, 
and talk of the people, and the remains of Moorish 
art. The volume is profusely illustrated from 
photographs taken by the author. 


Word Studies in the New Testament. By Marvin R. 
Vincent, D.D. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
2 vols. $4.) In the first of these volumes from the 
pen of Dr. Vincent his “ Word Studies ” covered the 
Synoptic Gospels, Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles 
of Peter, James, and Jude. In the second volume the 
studies are devoted to the writings of John, comprising 
the Gospel, the Epistles, and the Apocalypse. The 
scope cf these important contributions to the literature 
of the New Testament is most comprehensive, and the 
manner in which the work is done satisfies the most 
exacting requirements of scholarship. Fully one-half 
of the contents of the present volume relate to the Gos- 
pel of John, and in their rich and fruitful significance 
the reader will find much spiritual profit, not to speak 


of the solid information, both exegetical and historical, 


which may be derived from Dr. Vincent’s labors. The 
introductory matter—necessarily brief—touches every 
question of real value pertaining to the composition of 
the Gospel, while the analysis of the style and diction 
of the beloved disciple renders more intelligible the 
meaning of particular words. The author gives us an 
admirable commentary upon the “ Prologue” to the 


Gospel, which is remarkable for the union of clear. 


statement and wise reticence, and in his estimate of the 
force of important phrases we are conscious of that in- 


sight of soul which is of more value than the richest 


verbal discovery. We are alsograteful for the manner 
in which the contents of those wonderful chapters, 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth, are explained 
through the media of striking illustrative words which 
breathe their way into the spirit as the atmosphere pen- 
etrates the lungs. Somehow this work leads us to the 
heart of Christ; and what better thing can be said 
for it? The studies in the Epistles and in the Apoca- 
lypse are perhaps of equal merit with those in the Gos- 
pel; but they do not appeal so directly to our sense of 
historic spiritual continuity. In the case of the ae 
the words seem to be drawn out of life; in the Epistles 
they are more noticeably drawn out of doctrine. We 
have only terms of praise for these sumptuous books. 
Theological agreement with the positions necessitated 
by following the interpretation of certain words is not 
always possible; but this is wholly aside from the main 
purpose of Dr. Vincent’s studies. His aim is to unfold 
the truths of revelation, in their appeal to heart and 
life, by showing us the exact meaning of the language 
of Scripture. e have yet to know the writer who has 
done this more successfully within the self-appointed 
limits of the task. This book is one of those rare pro- 
ductions alike useful to educated preacher and lay 
Christian worker. It may become an effective instru- 
ment in the hands of each. In the matter of printing, 
the Scribners, as usual, leave us small room for crit- 
icism. | 


One cannot exactly call Dr. S. Weir Mitchell a 
new and unknown poet, but to many his verses in this 
volume, The Cup of Youth, and Other Poems (Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), will be read for the first 
time, and we believe with perfect pleasure. In fact, 
they are thoroughly poetical in both idea and expres- 
sion. One who has sat in the moonlight upon the ocean 
beach will respond to this : : 

‘** How very silent is the sea to-night ! 
The little waves climb up the shore and lay 
Cool cheeks upon the ever-moving sands 
That follow swift their whispering retreat.”’ 
There is a fine facetiousness in the way he puts the 
town talk about Galileo : © 
** Those Florentines, who never want for wit 
To label love or hate, say he’s moon-mad, 
And hath for mistresses the starry host 
That wink at him by night.”’ 
Describing sleepless misery, 
‘* As if life were not long enough, the day 
Lives through the night, and mocks at time’s excess,’ 
seems to us almost Shakespearean in its felicitous inge- 
nuity. But there is, as we said, something more than 
beauty of language in Dr. Mitchell’s poetry. He has 
thoughts deep as well as beautiful : 


** To be so wise that all the world’s a fool, 
Might breed uneasy life,”’ 


he observes; and again : 
‘To greatly love is to be greatly wise. 


were less wise were He not also love. 
Ah, there’s a riddle only love can read !” 


And this: 


‘* The man that hath no mirror save himself 

Blurs the clear image conscience shows us all.”’ 
“The Violin” is a fine bit of spiritual anatomizing, 
and embeds two curious ecclesiastical traditions, one 
about the cursed thirty pieces of silver, and the other 
touching the shadow of the cross. The lines on “ Cer- 
vantes,” whom he calls the “ royal master of all merry 
chords,” seem to us singularly strong and fresh in idea 
and admirable in versification. 


The Bible View of the Jewish Church. By Howard 
Crosby, D.D. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls.) In 


this volume are published thirteen lectures delivered — 


to the congregation worshiping in the Fourth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, and the design is to give the peo- 
ple a comprehensive outline view of the Jewish Church 
as the Bible sets it forth. Dr. Crosby believes that 
the church of to-day is the same which God brought 
out of the land of Egypt, and his premise is that the 
same Saviour, the same Holy Spirit, the same purposes 
of divine government, are found at Sinai as at Calvary. 
In his introduction the author declaims most vehe- 
mently against the higher criticism, and employs lan- 
guage characteristically severe and denunciatory in the 
castigation of men who have ventured to depart from 
Presbyterian standards. It is fortunate for Dr. Crosby 
that his unsullied personal character, scholarly attain- 
ments, and devoted zeal in the advancement of religious 
and philanthropic causes partially excuse a tone and 
temper toward opponents which sometimes affront the 
courtesy of debate. Aside from this defect there is 
much to enjoy in these lectures. They will be of serv- 
ice to all students of the Bible, however greatly some 
may differ from Dr. Crosby’s conclusions. This strong 
preacher has the faculty of extracting salient points 
from the mass of material, and in these reduced results 
of Old Testament study we are gainers through a brev- 
ity which is never superficial. Beginning with Abra- 
ham, the author traces the origin and history of the 
Church of God in its organized form through events 
and experiences indicated by such names as Sinai, 
The Law, The Desert, The Conquest of Canaan, The 
Judges, David, Solomon, The Divided Kingdom, The 
Exile, and The Post-Exilian Period. In each of these 
chapters the historical survey (from the traditional 
point of view) is complete and satisfactory. We 
accept most unreservedly Dr. Crosby’s closing word: 
“The Christian Church has no more guarantee of secu- 
rity than had the Jewish Church. Worldliness, if 
cherished, will be its destruction, and in godliness only 
is its pledge of life.” Would that such warnings were 
oftener proclaimed. 


The Life of Henry Grattan, by Robert Dunlop (Phil- 
adelphia : J. B. Lippincott Co.), is an interesting and 
important contribution to the history of English poli- 
tics. Grattan, to whom Sir James Mackintosh alluded 
to as “ Vita innocentissimus, ingenio florentissimus, pro- 
posito sanctissimus,” was a strange figure upon the stage 
of English events. Small and spare, with a long face 
pitted with smallpox, his arms swinging widely about 
like a windmill, and his body swaying’ backward and 
forward, Henry Grattan provoked the ridicule of the 
House, but soon converted amusement into amazement. 
With all his eccentricity, he was a power because of the 
pure earnestness of his purpose and his single-hearted 
zeal for his country. His breadth of view prevented 
popularity among the rigid Roman Catholics, but the 
verdict of time has ratified the wisdom of his views. 
Ireland should ever cherish the name of Grattan. 


One of the most charming books of the season has 
just come from the press of D. Appleton & Co., under 
the title of A Garden Story ; or, the Pleasures and Trials 
of an Amateur Gardener, by George H. Ellwanger. 
This little volume, printed in excellent taste, is redolent 
of garden fragrance and garden wisdom. The writer’s 
design, as he tells us in his preface, is to direct atten- 
tion to hardy flower-gardening as a means of outward 
adornment and a source of recreation. This volume is 
in no sense a text-book, but it combines a vast deal of 
information with a great deal of out-of-door observa- 
tion and exceedingly pleasant and sympathetic writing 
about flowers and plants. Following the various aspects 
of the garden from early spring to late autumn, it nat- 
urally takes the form of a chronicle of the flowering 
— Such books are the fit companions of summer 

ays. 


The Immanent G'od,and Other Sermons. By Abraham 
W. Jackson. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.) 
These are the productions of an observant, thoughtful 
mind, keenly alive to all that testifies for God in a 
world of natural beauty. Three sermons on the Imma- 
nent, Unsearchable, and Manifest God are subtle inter- 
pretations of the Infinite revelation through the medium 
of the noblest finite thought and feeling. Other dis- 
courses in the volume are strong and helpful, notably 
the one entitled “ The Heart’s Plea for Immortality.” 
Mr. Jackson writes with untrammeled pen, and not the 
least charm of his work lies in the freedom of his 
method from homiletical rules. There is much un- 
measured poetry in these sermons, and evidences of 
transcendental insight. They will suit the mood of 
meditative souls. 


_ Mr. Henry T. Finck is a clever essayist, and his vol- 
ume Chopin and Other Musical Essays is both fresh and 
interesting in its ideas. Mr. Finck regards Chopin as 
equal to Wagner as a revolutionizer of music, and also 
as quite beyond dispute the master composer for the 
pianoforte. Incidentally Mr. Finck declares the theory 


of the use of the pedal in playing Chopin and the value - 


of the middle pedal. The essay “How Composers 
Work” is full of bright personal anecdotes of com- 
posers— Weber, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Wagner, 
ete. Mr. Finck holds firmly the idea that music has an 
ethical value. The theory is admirable, but facts are 
wanting to support it. The tendency of sensuous cult- 
ure is always to a one-sided development, and conse- 
quently to moral irregularity. (New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons.) 


Reuben Sachs. A Sketch. By Amy Levy. (New 
York : Maemillan & Co. $1.) We have here a story 
of high life among Jewish people in London. There is 
little suggestion of plot, and much poverty of incident, 
and also of what play-writers call situation. Never- 
theless, some characters are portrayed with power, and 
there is a dramatic intensity throughout the develop- 
ment of the story which holds the attention of the 
reader. There is more of passion than of feeling in 
this sketch, and the tone is feverish without being in 
any sense immoral. The author treats of love after 
the perfervid manner of the Swinburne school, and 
will doubtless make her emotional readers unhappy. 
Still, she evinces a considerable measure of power, and, 
in a way, her work is strong. 


Mr. James Gairdner, than whom few can better 
write history, has put his hand to a life of Henry the 
Seventh, for the “ English Statesmen Series ” (New 


York : Maemillan & Co.). Mr. Gairdner writes witha - 
_pen that pertinaciously pushes forward, and the current 


of his narrative sweeps us along swiftly from beginning 
toend. The trustworthiness of the author is too well 
and widely known that we should need to comment 
upon his statement of facts. ‘Touching his opinion of 
the character of Henry in private and public life, it is 
rather more favorable than has been commonly enter- 
tained. Henry’s skill as a statesman cannot be doubted 
after reading these pages, and one can understand 
a his granddaughter Elizabeth derived her canny 
cerait. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Robert Browning is said to have a new volume of 
poems ready. 

—W. M. Rossetti has in the press his long-promised 
biography of his brother, Dante Gabriel Rossetti. It 
will be ready in the autumn. | 

—Dr. Robertson Smith, formerly of the Free Church 
College, Aberdeen, and later editor of the “ Encyelo- 
pedia Britannica,” has been elected Professor of Arabic 
in Cambridge University. 

—The Rev. Charles E. Stowe is now seeing through 
the press his biography of his mother, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, and — to see it published early this fall. 
It will be sold by subscription, and will be issued in 
handsome form, with portraits and other illustrations. 

—A. D. F. Randolph & Co. have made an attractive 

little volume of Mrs. Annie Trumbull Slosson’s pathetic 
and exceedingly effective sketch of “ Fishin’ Jimmy,” 
which attracted a _ deal of attention when it ap- 
peared in the “New Princeton Review” some time 
since. 
—The tomb of Virgil, at Posilippo, just outside 
Naples, is for sale. The tomb is a small square build- 
ing with a domed roof, standing on the hillside among 
vineyards and orchards, which originally composed the 
poet’s farm. Formerly the urn containing Virgil’s 
ashes occupied one of the ten niches. 

—An exceedingly tasteful and well-illustrated little 
volume on “ Log Cabins and How to Build and Furnish 
Them,” by William S. Wicks, is sent to us by the Forest 
and Stream Publishing Company of this city. The au- 
thor has made a careful study of his subject, and from 
ee experience gives practical instructions and hints of 
value. 

—Valdés’s “ Marquis of Peilalta ” and “ Maximina,” 
translated by Mr. Dole, have been printed in a paper 
edition by T. Y. Crowell & Co. (50 cents). The 
same firm send us “ Paying the Penalty, and Other 
Stories,” the authors being Charles Gibbon, Manville 
Fenn, and other well-known English tale-writers. The 
stories have moral purpose and are also interesting as 
fiction. 

—We have just received from Whittaker the latest 
volume of the “ Canterbury Poets,” containing a selec- 
tion from the poems of Walter Savage Landor. The 
selection seems to have been made with judgment, and 
the volume is exceedingly valuable because of the diffi- 
culty of securing a complete edition of Landor’s poeti- 
eal works. The same publishers send us in the “ Cam- 
elot Series” a selection from the letters written by 
Lord Chesterfield to his son. 

—‘ Colonial Times on Buzzard’s Bay,” published last 
December by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., has proved to be 
a successful book. ‘The first edition was exhausted in 
May. The author, Mr. William Root Bliss, has revised 
the book, making additions from the old records to the 
first chapters, and also to the chapter concerning town 
life during the Revolutionary War ; and a second edi- 
tion, with new illustrations, is now in the printer’s hands 
and will soon be put upon the market. Wher the book 
appeared last December, we said of it: “Mr. Bliss 
brings before us in a clear, direct, and interesting 
fashion types of character and a form of social organi- 
zation which have been wonderfully influential in the 
history of the country, and which have now passed 
away. It is the multiplication of such studies as this 
which is the best evidence of the growth of the historic 
sense in this country.” 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE concluding testimony on Professor Smyth’s 
side, in the matter of allegations affecting the 
Rev. Dr. Eustis’s fitness to sit as a judge at the trial 
of the Andover professors, was taken before Special 
Commissioner Robinson in the city, on July 12. 
Sessions were held on that and the preceding day. 
The evidence was mostly of a less sensational char- 
acter than that taken during the last previous hear- 
ing at Springfield, but was, nevertheless, of consid- 
erable importance. Two depositions were read. 
The first was that of Mr. Judd, the well-known 
bookseller of New Haven, Conn., who testified that 
Dr. Eustis, in his store, during the pendency of the 
trial, or, at any rate, as deponent thought, before 
the decision was announced, declared a belief that 
the accused were guilty of teaching doctrines con- 
trary to the Seminary creed. The other deposition 
was that of Professor E. W. Bemis, now of Van- 
derbilt University, Tennessee, formerly a member 
of Memorial Church in Springfield, Mass. He 
stated that he was present at a missionary concert 
in the church during the first week in October, 
1886. while the American Board was in session at 
Des Moines. On that occasion he heard Dr. Eustis 
condemn the teachings of Andover, indicating that 
institution unmistakably, and, as deponent thinks, 
mentioning it by name. 

The Rev. H. M. Dexter, D.D., the leading com- 
plainant at the trial, and Judge J. N. Marshall, one 
of the two visitors who voted for Professor Smyth’s 
conviction, were on the witness stand, having been 
summoned by appellant’s counsel. From the for- 
mer was gleaned some new and interesting infor- 
mation regarding the secret initial proceedings that 
led to the final public prosecution of the ‘“ Andover 
Review” editors. The latter testified that, on 
the first day of the trial at the United States 


Hotel in December, 1886, when the complainants | 


had about finished putting in their case, a distinct 
admission or agreement was made, either by the 
respondent or by his counsel, that no claim was to 
be set up of any distinction between responsibility 
for utterances in the “ Andover Review” and 
teachings in the lecture-room. This declaration, 
coming from such a source, was in the nature of a 
surprise. The record of the trial, which the Visitors 
certified up to the Supreme Court nearly two years 
ago, did, indeed, contain a statement of similar 
purport; but it was immediately denied by Pro- 
fessor Smyth and all his counsel as soon as their 
eyes rested on it; and a year ago last February 
Justice William Allen, of the Supreme Court, 
whom the Chief Justice had appointed to decide 
‘what the record in said case is or should be,” 
after a protracted investigation, decided that the 
statement was untrue and should be stricken out. 
At the time of the hearing before Judge Allen the 
stenographers who made the verbatim report for 
the professors at the trial in December, 1886, pro- 
duced their shorthand note-books, and _ testified 
that, according to their notes and their recollection. 
n» such admission or agreement was made. Last 
triuday the stenographer employed by the Visitors 
themselves came on the stand with his note-books, 
and testified to precisely the same effect. Numer- 
ous other witnesses were called, who gave emphatic 
corroborative evidence. 

Professor Smyth was called. He underwent a rigid 
cross-examination from Judge French, of opposing 
counsel. He stated his position with perfect frank- 
ness, as he had done at the hearing before Judge 
Allen, when cross-examined by the other opposing 
counsel, Judge E. R. Hoar. He reiterated all that 
he said on that subject in the opening paragraphs 
of his speech delivered in his own defense on the 
trial. He would “draw no fine or artificial dis- 
tinctions.” If he had taught in the “ Review” 
what was contrary to the creed, he would not plead 
that he had been silent as to the same matter in 
the lecture-room. But he insists now, as he did at 
his trial, that a very clear, important, and perfectly 
legitimate distinction exists between his responsi- 
bility as a teacher in the Seminary and his respon- 
sibility as an editor of a magazine. 

The open secret of the desperate efforts made to 
fuist upon the record an acknowledgment purport- 
ing to come from Professor Smyth or his counsel, 
by which the distinction in question can be ignored, 
is this: Either by some strange blunder, or else in 
fulfillment of some occult design, the finding of the 
Board of Visitors is so worded that it condemns 
and decrees the removal of Professor Smyth solely 
for his alleged improper teaching as a professor, 
entirely ignoring his doctrinal beliefs and his pub- 


lished views. Now, it so happens that not a scrap 
or syllable of testimony was introduced at the trial 
in attempted proof of the only ground on which his 
condemnation is avowedly based! Naturally, it is 
feared by the prosecution that the Supreme Court 
will make short work of such an absurdity. It is 
but just to add that Professor Smyth, while refus- 
ing, and very properly refusing, to waive any of his 
just and legal rights, hopes, as his friends do, that 
his appeal will be decided, not on any technicality, 
but on the full merits of the case. 


Last Thursday, at Springfield, at a hearing before 
Commissioner Robinson, evidence was introduced 
for the purpose of rebutting the evidence, or a 
portion of it, formerly given in regard to the con- 
duct of Dr. Eustis. The principal testimony re- 
lated to the missionary concert referred to by Dr. 
Hamilton and other witnesses at the hearing of 
May 9, and by Professor Bemis in his deposition 
mentioned above. Six witnesses testified last Thurs- 
day in regard to that. All of them said that they 
were present in Memorial Chapel on the evening in 
question, and that, to the best of their recollection, 
Dr. Eustis did not use the language or make the 
statements attributed to him. 

One of the six witnesses admitted that he was 
deaf at times—a fact plainly manifested during his 
examination. Another spoke of having but a very 
faint recollection of the meeting. Another, on cross- 
examination, could not tell whether or not he had 
recently said that he could remember nothing about 
what took place at the meeting. ‘“ Perhaps I did,” 
he said. None of them seemed able to give any 
clearer account of the utterances of Dr. Eustis than 
such as pertained to the history and methods of the 
American Board, though one thought, what the 
others did not, that the matters then pending at the 
Des Moines meeting were discussed. 

Testimony was given for the purpose of showing 
that it was not on the evening of October 7, 1886, 
but in the summer of the next year, after the 
decision in the cases of the accused professors had 
been rendered, that Dr. Eustis took into a mis- 
sionary meeting the book of Andover Seminary 
records. One witness who had given an account of 
that event as having taken place at the earlier date 
said that, in view of the testimony to which he had 
just listened, he thought he must have been in error. 
Miss Florence B. Eustis, daughter of the late Dr. 
W. T. Eustis, told of preparations made by her, in 
obedience to her father’s instructions, in order that 
he might attend the final day’s trial at the United 
States Hotel in this city. ‘There is to be a final 
hearing, for testimony and arguments, about the 
middle of September. C. A. 


TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


The Rhode Island Legislature, assembled in spe- 
cial session, has been discussing a license bill, 
drafted by a joint committee, which, though com- 
posed of Republicans, Democrats, and Prohibition- 
ists, seems to have worked harmoniously. That 
which is most important about the proposed law is 
its thoroughgoing acceptance of the principle of 
local option. Upon petition of five per cent. of the 
voters in the cities and ten per cent. in the towns, 
the question of license must be submitted to the 
people, and a vote in the negative holds good for 
five years. In places which adopt the license sys- 
tem, neighborhoods which deem the saloon a 
nuisance can protect themselves against it. No 
license can be granted against the remonstrance of 
owners or occupants of the greater part of the land 
within two hundred feet of the proposed saloon. 
This is far better than the church and schoolhouse 
provision which has been adopted in so many States. 
The difference between different sections of the 
same city is often a national difference. In all our 


cities the residence portions occupied by Americans | 


are almost unanimously against having a saloon in 
their vicinity. The neighborhood option principle 
which the Rhode Island bill accepts should be ex- 
tended and universally adopted. In order the 
better to insure the enforcement of its provisions, 
the new Rhode Island bill makes no distinction be- 
tween the sale of distilled and fermented liquors, 
though the former contain eight times as much 


alcohol as the latter, and their habitual use as a | 


beverage is condemned by the conscience of Ger- 
many and France as well as that of America. In 


making no distinction the bill is probably at fault, | 


though the distinction, if not made very sharply, 
is best not made at all. If a wine and beer license 


is $200 and a general liquor license but $300, the 


honest dealers who pay the higher fee will not be” 
likely to secure the enforcement of the law against 
dishonest ones who sell “hard drinks” under the 
cheaper license. But if the former license is made 
$200 and the latter $1,000, then those who pay the 
latter have an interest at stake which makes sure that 
the police authorities will enforce the laws against 
unlicensed dealers. With the same object of 
making sure the enforcement of its restrictive 
features, the new bill compels the saloon-keepers 
to remove all sereens from about their bars on 

Sundays and other days when the sale is pro-_ 
hibited, so that the view from the street may be 
unobstructed. The section that commonly covers 
sales to minors is made to include women, if the 
later drink the liquor on the premises. The 
penaity for selling in such cases is heavy, and 
it includes disqualification from holding a license 
for five years. There is a penalty for allowing 
women and children to. loiter on the premises 
Another section provides that a husband, wife, 
parent, child, guardian, or employer of any habit- 
ual drinker may give notice in writing requesting 
any person not to sell the drinker intoxicating 
liquor. Such request shall cover a period of 
twelve months, during which time the person mak- 
ing it may recover damages for its violation in an 
action for trespass. A saloon-keeper once told the 
writer that no honorable man in his business ever 
sold to any one against the protest of his family. 
A law which is backed by the conscience of the 
trade certainly cannot be accused of going too far. 


_ No one who wishes to be well informed npon 
the prohibition side of the temperance question 
can afford not to read Mr. E. J. Wheeler’s book 
on “Prohibition.” In noting the publication of 
Mr. George Iles’s pamphlet upon the “ Liquor 
Question in Politics,” we said that it was the 
first essay that had appeared on the question 
which was scientific, not polemical. Mr. Wheeler’s 
work is polemical, but it has scientific value. It is 
always clear, sensible, forcible, and dispassionate. 
Mr. Wheeler was the editor of the “ Voice” dur- 
ing the period in which that paper attained its 
greatest influence, and he was responsible for most 
of what was best in its editorial pages. In this 
book he avoids putting prohibition upon the utterly 
untenable grounds so often assumed by its advo- 
cates. 7 
A Southern correspondent of the “ Mail and Ex- 
press” writes from Atlanta, Ga., that not only is 
liquor-selling to minors prohibited, but the very 
presence of minors in a placé where liquor is sold 
is forbidden. Further, all barrooms and saloons 
must be closed at ten o’clock in the evening. Mr. 
Grady has said in the “ Constitution ”’ that when a 
man takes a drink after ten o’clock the natural pre- 
sumption is that he takes it for the express purpose 
of getting drunk. Consequently the “ Constitution” 
favors the law which closes the saloons at ten 
o'clock, and vigorously opposes any movement for 
the repeal of that law. Still further, there is no 
liquor-selling on Sunday. The barroom of the 
Kimball House is shut up tight at ten o’clock Sat- 
urday night and kept shut until six o’clock Monday 
morning The man who has the key is absolutely 
not to be found. The prohibition seems to be 
thoroughly and effectively enforced. | 


_ Jtseems that there are certain local option counties 
in Pennsylvania, though the sale can be prevented 
only indirectly: that is, by nominating and electing, 
in a partisan contest, a set of judges who will refuse 
to grant retail licenses. Mr. J. L. Bailey, of Phila- 
delphia, is authority for the statement that in Pot- 
ter County prohibition has prevailed for more than 
thirty years. In five other counties—Huntington, 
Indiana, Warren, Forest, and Greene—prohibition 
has prevailed for two or more years. 


Under the “ Downing law ”’ the cities of Missouri 
are having one day of prohibition each week. A 
dispatch from Kansas City states that. on Sunday 
last the place was “as dry as Kansas.” The Down- 
ing law makes it a felony to sell intoxicating liq- 
uors on Sunday, and renders it obligatory upon the 
part of the trial judge to revoke the license of 
every conviction. On Sunday the Chief of Police 
placed in the hands of forty-five police officers 
blank warrants for the arrest of saloon-keepers who 
violated the Downing law. The officers were in 
citizens’ clothes, and they kept a strict watch upon 
their respective beats for chances to serve the war- 
rants. Only three of them found the chance. The 


effect of this Sunday closing was seen in the police 
record of but two arrests for drunkenness. 


| 
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PUBLISHER'S DESK. 


THE VACATION SEASON. 

We send out readers this week a “ Vacation 
Number” made up as nearly as possible of breezy 
out-of-door articles. Among others will be found 
the first article in a series descriptive of various 
phases of farming life, under the title “ Why I 
Prefer Country Life,” which Dr. C. C. Abbott 
writes about with his usual freshness. This will 
be followed next week with an article on the 
‘‘ Amateur Farmer,” by Mr. Peter Henderson, the 
well-known seedsman of this city. We shall also 
begin next week the publication of a short story 
illustrative of the different phases of Indian educa- 
tion and life, by Miss Frances C. Sparhawk. We 
shall also publish from time to time during the 
next two months sketches of old New England life 


and character, by Mrs. William B. Claflin, of Bos- 


ton. These articles, together with others especially 
appropriate for the season, will, we trust, make 
The Christian Union very acceptable to its readers 
during the summer months. 


“WORKING GIRLS’ VACATION FUND. 


The continued response to the Vacation Fund 
gives every promise of money to help the girls who 
need help in order to have a vacation. The fol- 
lowing letter from one of the girls tells its own 
story : 
Miss ——: 

We arrived safe and sound, and we had a splendid 
long ride on the train, and when we got out at Manor 


Station we had a long ride then in a wagon, and I en- 
joyed that ride more than anything else, because you 


July 3, 1889, 


_ gee the reason I enjoyed it so much was there were 


thirteen other girls with us. 

We met them at the station, and we done nothing but 
sing all the way there ; and when we did arrive we 
were all that hungry that we felt like eating our hats. 
The house is something beautiful, it is so large. You 
can imagine the size of it when it has sixteen bed- 
rooms and a large parlor and kitchen ; but the only 
disappointment it has is we all expected the bathing to 
be right near the house, but it is a mile from the 
house. 

Yesterday we all took a walk down tothe beach, and 
while we were there a man gave us all an hour’s sail 
on the water, and I felt just splendid after it. 

And, Miss ——, I think Lillie and Amy are just 
lovely girls. We are all trying to be awful good, I 
brought my Bible with me, and every night before we go 
to bed we read a chapter out of it, a we feel much 
better after it. Miss is going to get a piano 
for us to-night so we can have some singing. I hope 
you will not grow tired reading this dry letter, for it is 
the best I can do at present, because I have had five 
letters to write, and my hand is all cramped up. 
Hoping you will write soon, I remain, 

Your loving friend, 


Another girl writes: “Just think, we have four 
windows in our room!” 
The following letter is from the housekeeper of 
one of the houses: 


July 3, 1889, 


My Dear Miss ; 

I know you are anxious to hear how we are getting 
on; so, to relieve you at once, I will say that not one 
annoying incident has occurred since the girls came up 
Saturday evening. Three came on Saturday evening 
and ten on Monday evening. Without exception, they 
have all learned and are trying to practice how to be 
true lady.” 

On Tuesday morning I had them gather in the parlor, 
while 1 told them, in as few words as possible, what 
they were expected to do for their own pleasure, and 
the grand reputation we hope our house to have at the 
end of the season. 

“ About our table ” we are getting along very nicely; 
they seem to like Mrs. ’s dishes very much. e 
get all the milk, butter, and eggs we want. 

It is a very rainy day, so I have the girls at various 
kinds of employment, such as making bean-bags, plac- 


ing the pictures in parlor, making biscuit and cake in 


kitchen, etc. 
They all went to the beach yesterday; a few impro- 


vised bathing suits and took a bath, using a house that 


stands unlocked on the beach; they are enchanted 
with everything. I find our bathing-house is going to 
be rather costly ; $25 seems to be the lowest they can 
put it upfor. 


There is an old fence on the ground near the store 
that would be improved by taking the boards off and 
fixing it aJl as a part is already fixed. Then we could 
take (if your lease would allow) these boards for a 
bathing-house; they would be very good for that pur- 
pose, and do no good where they are. The cost of 
labor and to beach would be $10 or $12. 

I think we may be able to sell the hay up on the hill, 
and that would help pay for our bathing-house. I have 
given it out that I would like an offer for it. 

They say that up on the hill opposite is a lovely view 
of the Sound ; there is a bridge crossing the brook that 
runs at the foot of the hill, But is all out of repair 
(considered dangerous), so I am having it repaired, also 
the path leading to the top cleared out. It will be a 
lovely walk for the girls when they don’t care to go as 
far as the beach. I hope you will be pleased ; it won’t 
cost much to have it done. 

The beds are all placed ; we have room for twenty- 
three, and some of the beds are so large I think we 
might get in twenty-six. 

_ The girls all hope the piano will come before their 
time is up. They had a dance last night ; it was very 
funny to hear them lilt the tunes. 

A number of the girls went boating yesterday on 
the Sound. I have quite a dread of rowboats, but if 
you think it all right I won’t object. 


Deciding that it was the wish of our contributors 
to this fund that the girls should have the material 
things necessary to make the two weeks’ vacation 
a success, the money sent last week will be used to 
hire a piano for two months, purchase one dozen 
bathing suits that will remain the property of the 
Committee, and pay a farmer to take each day to 
the beach the girls who are unable to walk. A 
wagon to carry eleven will be hired. It is impossi- 
ble for some of the girls to walk one mile and receive 
any benefit from the bath; many of them would 
go into the water while overheated from the walk. 
After these extra expenses are met, the balance will 
be divided between the New York and the Brooklyn 
Committee. The New York Committee have a 
piano and bathing suits, being a longer established 
committee. ‘These extras are for the Brooklyn 
house. Many of these girls are fond of music, and 


play by ear. In at least two cases known, an in- 


crease of salary was devoted to paying for music 
lessons, and the piano in the club-room was used 
for practice. A piano is a necessity, and adds 
much to the pleasure. | 
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A CHANCE FOR POOR BOYS. 


Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, N. H., one of the 
oldest institutions of the kind in this country, founded 
in 1813, offers to give,on certain conditions, to students 
unable to meet ordinary expenses, their tuition and a 
home which provides room, table board, fuel, and 
light for $100 per year. The school is endowed, has 
four commodious buildings, gives thorough English 
and classical courses of study, and is finely located. 

This effort to place education within reach of those 
= might otherwise never obtain it is most commend- 
able. 

In the “ Golden Rule,” under “ Applied Christianity,” 
Francis E. Clark, D.D., President of the United Socie- 
ties of Christian Endeavor, speaks in high terms of 
this school and the work it is undertaking, and adds 
that he believes many churches and benevolent individ- 
uals, when they realize how cheaply an education can 
be provided, will assist some ambitious boys and girls 
by sending them to Kimball Union Academy. 

Particulars can be obtained from principal or secre- 


tary at Meriden, N. H., or from Miss Myra L. Everest, 


240 Macon Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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FINANCIAL. 


An additional shipment of gold of 
$3,000,000, all of which goes to France, 
indicates that the needs of the Bank of 
France had not been fully provided for. 
The main fact, however, is not changed ; 
that is, that the demand from France is 
- a special one, resulting from special con- 

ditions, and does not reflect the conditions 
of trade or exchange ; and, furthermore, 
that the Bank of France is paying a 
premium to get the bullion, which, of it- 
self, should set at rest all theories of a 
general drift of gold from this country 
to Europe. There is no such tendency, 
and later on we may be importing gold 
on as considerable a scale as we have 
of late exported it. That the continued 
coinage and circulation of silver dollars 
here has so expanded our currency as to 
create a plethora of money may be true ; 
the unwisdom of this coinage is demon- 
strated in the fact that it creates ab- 
normal ease, and makes money worth 
less in the market here, in this new 
country, than in the old countries, and, 
therefore, the fact of this coinage is, 
probably, somewhat connected with the 
gold shipments. If this foolish mul- 
tiplication of silver dollars is working 
harm in this way, it is the duty of Con- 

ress to stop the coinage at once ; the 
difficulty is to induce Congress to do 
this. We fear some crisis will have to 
come before the demagogues of Congress 
will awaken to the mischief that the 
continued coinage of the standard dollar 
is liable to work. 

Money here is easy at two and a half 
per cent., with ample supply. The re- 
duced surplus reserve of the banks, as 
compared with 1888 at this period, is 
creating some uneasiness about the ill 
provision of the centers for funds when 
the season for moving the crops shall 
arrive and the interior shall draw upon us; 
but, on the other hand, New York is no 
longer subject to any such depletions for 
this purpose as used to be the case. 
Chicago and other Westerncities are more 
independent in their money markets of 
Eastern capital than they ever were be- 
fore, for the West is growing rich, and 
capital and funds are undergoing a very 
natura) and inevitable distribution. Time 
loans for six months are four and a half 
to five per cent., with plenty of money 
at the latter figure. 

The question of railway freight rates is 
still being discussed; the Chicago & Al- 
ton Railway and: its officials continue to 
express a defiant and a very foolish spirit. 
It proposes to continue outside of the 
Inter-State Association, and to break rates 
whenever and however it likes; its pre- 
text is that other roads are manipulating 
rates secretly, and that it proposes to cut 
openly in retaliation, but it does not at- 
tempt to make specific charges, nor could 
it prove them if it did. The fact is that 
the Chicago & Alton is an old road, has 
long earned and paid large dividends, 
but with recent fresh competition it 
sees its traffic being depleted, and its stiff 
old pride rises up in rebellion against the 
new order of things. How much better it 
would be for its managers to accept the 
inevitable gracefully, and to work in har- 
mony with its neighbors, even though it 
involved some ! 

Railway earnings continue to show up 
well, and the prospects for the autumn 
transportation never were brighter. At- 
tempts have been made by bear agitators 
during the week past to utterly destroy 
the wheat crop in Dakota, but the most 
reliable information is that this crop will 
be a very fair one in the section named. 
There is no discount on previous reports 
of the general wheat crop; indeed, con- 
tinual confirmation is at hand to prove 
that this year is a phenomenally great 
crop yeareverywhere. The earnings of the 
Fort Worth & Denver City Railway for 
the month of June show over fifty per 
cent. increase over the June earnings for 
1888. The President of the road said, in 
conversation a few days since, that this 
company would earn its full fixed charges 
this year, which is an extraordinary and 
unexpected condition of prosperity for the 
company. The fact is, the section of 
Texas through which this road runs is 
developing a remarkable wheat-growing 
capacity ; its virgin soil is yielding great 
crops, and its cultivated sections greater 
ones. 

A complete state of dullness pervades 
Wall Street during this week past. Specu- 


lation is taking its midsummer outing, 
and the Stock Exchange is largely de- 
serted. Attempts have been ee to 
lower prices somewhat, which have proved 
only slightly successful, and the figures 
at the end of the week are not much 
changed from those at the opening ; it is 
not strange, however, that the bears 


stocks. 

The Oregon Improvement Compan 
has declared its usual quarterly dividend. 
This company has a great future before 
it; it controls the Pacific Coast trade by 
water from Alaska to the extreme South- 
ern California limits. It owns and works 
several valuable coal mines in Washing- 
ton Territory, and has several coast lines 
of railway, all of which are meeting with | 
increasing prosperity, with a chance for 
development almost unlimited, and with 
little fear of effectiye opposition. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


GUARANTY INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, 


$250,000. 


(% GUARANTEED FARM morTGAGEs. "79, 


should take this opportunity to hammer inte COMMITTEE OF INVESTORS has recent! 


y visited 
Report about the general development of these two 
the GUARANTY INVESTMENT COMPANY in making FARM 
monthly Bulletin giving full information about every loan offered for 


an m 8 em 
foc thaie Repost the 


HENRY A. RILEY, General tg te M 


1 York. 


DAKOTA - INVESTMENT -COMPANY, « 


Established 1881. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $100,000. 


Guaranteed 7 Per Cent. Mortgages. 


We have had over eight years’ ex 
claim for future patronage upon the 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 


Incorporated 1884, 
SURPLUS AND RESERVE, $30,000. 


Ten Year 6 1-2 Per Cent. Debentures. 


rience in placing loans in the RED RIVER VALLEY, and base 


e refer eS oy acm to many Eastern Savings Banks, Insurance Companies and Capitalists that have 


this Company. 


We can satisfy the most conservative of the safety and seaenenttty of our securities, and court the strictest 


examination of our FIELD, our METHODS and our R 


Address GEO, B. CLIFFORD, Secretary, Grand Forks, Dakota, or 
J. B, FERRY, Manager, No. 2 Wall Street, New York, 


Loans, decrease....... .... $1,532,300 
Specie, increase... 115,900 
Legal tenders, increase 176,900 
Deposits, decrease ....... 328,900 
Reserve, increase.......... 624,725 


This leaves the surplus reserve about 
$7,500,000, with money two and a half 
per cent. WALL STREET. 


United States Government 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, 


Chicago. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


American Loan and Trust Co. 


CAPITAL, $500,000, 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $200,000 - 


Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company,for | 
Collateral Security to Clients, ? 


Incorporated and operating under State authority and 
supervision, and with perpetual succession, for 
the transaction of a general and safe 


LOAN, TRUST AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Gua) dian, Trustee, 
Assignee or Receiver. 
FIVE PER CENT. PAID ON TIME DEPOSITS. 
Correspondence Solicited from parties desiring to | 
make safe investments. We loan money for them on . 
First-Class Real Estate Mortgages with unquestion- | 
able security for prompt payment of principal and 


interest. 

CLINTON MARKELL, President, 
G. A. ELDER, Vice-President. 
C. E. SHANNON, 2d Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer. 
JAMES BILLINGS, Secretary and Treasurer. 


A New England Organization. 


Loans made on Irri- 0/ Headquarters for 
gated Farms, not i ormation 
exceeding 30% 0 regarding 
of security. olorado 


DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 


INVESTORS. 


New York City borrows 9 millions 
at 24 percent. This means there is 
so much money seeking investment 
that reductions in the already low 
rates of interest on savings bank de- 
posits and mortgages may soon oc- 
cur. Luckily for those obliged to 
live on the income from moderate 
fortunes, the Great West needs this 
surplus capital, and will pay good in- 
terest for it. | 

We can obtain for you, in Denver, 
Colo., 7 and 8 per cent. on prime 
real estate security. | 


ACHESON & WARREN, Denver, Colo. 


A. A. Sweer este Mass. 
* ongress Stree n, 
F. W. Ba.pwin, 21 Spruce Street, New York 


Established in London, 1873, 
8% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 8% 


Specially secured by 25% deposit with Ameri- 
Loan and 4 


can and Trust Co. of Boston. Fully 
guaranteed, payable at maturity. Interest 
paid semi-annually. 


8% First Mortgage Bonds. 8% 


rated companies insuring e profits to stock- 
the bonds are fully 
pal e 


10% Syndicate Investments. 10% 


Inside Kansas City Business and Residence 
Property, with half-profits to investors. 

THE WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
APITAL, $590,000. SURPLUS, $637,547.50. 


WILLIAM H. 
Gen. Agt., 50 State St., ton. 


TEXAS LOANS. 
at 8 PER CENT. 


AVING had an experience of five years 
in Surveying Lands and seyen years in 
Loaning Eastern Money on REAL 

ESTATE since coming to Texas, I would 
solicit correspondence with private investors 
as to my method of doing business and the 
safety of long time REAL ESTATE LOANS 
IN TEXAS, paying EIGHT per cent. net to 
investor. Address 
e B. CHANDIER, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Reference b rmission to THB CHRISTIAN UNION or 
A Phew York City, or Lockwood National 


Cc 


e 
Bank, San Antonio, Texas. | 


WANTED TO SELL. 


worth. 


Lands and City Lots on the line of the Elect: ic Rail- 
way. which is the longest electric railway yet built 
oa is the pride of the , 


CAPITAL CITY, Topeka, Kansas, 


the most 
A new 


ouses are being erec the score; over 
300 have been built d the last eighteen months. 
Lots at $300 each will, in the near future, command 
. Buy a few numbers, and you will not 
regret it. We can always mo 8 
bearing -% interest, amply secured, interest and 
cipal enaranteed. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CO , 609 Kansas Ave.. Topeka, Kansas 


DENVER. 


Real Estate loans negotiated Nettin 
investors 8 per cent. interest. 
Maps, statistics, etc., sent free. 

References: Union Bank, Denver. 


VAN LAW & GALLUP, 
805 Sixteenth Street, Denver, Colo. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate and Loans. 


We are large dealers in Busin Residence 

and Acre Syppestion, both in Duluth and on the south 
side of the Harbor, Superior and West 4 e 
send list of bargaing and maps to locate 
requested, and have invested many thousands uf dol- 
lars for those who never saw the city always with 
eileen, and in almost every case ERY LARGE 


We solicit correspondence. 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


AG PER CENT.- - - 


— NET INCOME 


assured by buying the REAL ESTATE 
ny DEBENTURE BON DS issued by 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
Capital paid, $600,000. 
IN DENOMINATIONS FROM $100 UPWARD. 


HESE bonds are secured by first mortgages on real 
estate in Minnesota, pee ge Wisconsin, Colorado 
and Texas, held in trust by the Union Trust Co., 

of New York,and the Security Co., of Hartford, and 
the capital and assets of the Middlesex Banking Co., 
whose liabilities are limited by law, being required to 
have not less than 10 per cent. more assetson han 
than its liabilities. Asa matter of fact it has over twice 

that amount. (See Bank Commissioners’ Report.) It 
‘is under the supervision of the State Bank Commis- 
sioners, the same as other banks in Connecticut. Every 
safeguard is thrown around these bonds to make them 
as safe as Government bonds. 


ITS RECORD. lost, ors 


« without a dollar lost, or a 


*s delay in ment of principal or interest. 
for full information to 


FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agen 
(with Gilder, Farr & Co.), 31 & 33 Broad St, 


(JMAHA |NVESTMENTS.. 
GEORGE G. WALLACE, 


Investment Agent, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA: 


ONEY PLACED IN CHOICE FIRST MORT- 
GAGES. Purchases carefully made of Real 
Estate offering large profits. Acts as agent for 
Eastern Investors. Ample References. Correspond- ~ 
ence solicite:!. 


$12,000,000 


Invested during the last thirteen years 
without loss should commend our DE- 
BENTURES and MORTGAGES to con- 
servative investors. These securities 
are entirely free from any speculative 
element, and YIELD SIX PER CENT. 
INTEREST. Send for “ Twelve Years’ 
Experience in Western Mortgages,” 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUST CO., 


No. 160 Broadway, New York, 


MINNEHAHA TROST CO. 


S/OUX FALLS, South Dakota. 
W. W. BROOKINGS, President. 


Negotiate First Mortgage Real Estate Loans 
Farm and City Property. Payment Gemrentecd. 
Interest payable in New York Exchange. Liberal 
rates of interest and no expense to parties holding 
our securities. 


Investments made in Sioux Falls cit — 
the largest city. in the new Bate, with five iar 
aru es of Railway ; the Metropolis of the new 


Send for circulars and references, 


| 
| 
sale. 
| 
| inves 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 
; . LOANS.—We can loan money for those not wish- 
ing to invest at 7 and 8 per cent. net, semi-annual in- 
terest. Refer to the Merchants’ National Bank, Du- 
| luth. and hundreds who have dealt with us in other 
| States. 
| 
| | 
- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | prosperous city in all the Western country. 
*Oakland,” is now attracting 
. | yond where (in the e u um) the 
DULUTH, MINN. Chautauqua Assembly meets for the next ten 
| ears, adding great value to this locality. 
PRON 
ENTURE 
INSTALMENT DEBENTURES. 


July 25, 1889. 


a THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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CHEQUE 


Chief Office, 4 Waterloo “ee 


PALL MALL, LONDON. 


TRUSTEES: 
The Right Honorable JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 
_ The Right Honorable EARL BEAUCHAMP. 
Bankers, Bank of England. 
The tal of the in addition to a Special 


The Bank does not discount Notes or 
but invests its Deposits 


the Cheque Bank Cheques 
UAL TO CASH of Ragland Notes ars. 
POUND u 
required, 
eques are cheaper than Post Office Orders, 
PRESENTATION WITH- 
OUT CHARGE in every Town in Great Britain and 
pry amped in every Town in Europe, and in every part 
VISITORS TO THE PARIS EXHIBITION this 
summer can CASH the Cheque Bonk Cheques at ¢ > 
king Houses, in 


wards of seventy Banking 
Travelers holding Cheque Bank 
the matter addressed tothem care of the Cheque 
For Handbook « book containing lst list of wap gh of 2,000 
ouses, situated amie the world, 


Banking H 
h wae e Bank C 


AGENCY, CHEQUE BANa, Limited, 
United Bank Building, 2 Wall St., N. Y. 
E. J. RATHOWS & CO., Agents. 


W, MacKay, Bennett ables, NY. 
a om Benne % 
F. Frenc pany. Mac bay Be 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


NU. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $560,213 
ndents: Twen tsche Bankvereen- 
n msterdam, Holland; B. W. Bly- 
enstein & Co., London, England. 
Allows interest on deposits ; and interest on balances 
of active accounts of edie and others. 
ransacts a general banking business 
Lends note with New York or 
ile Guaran apprai real estate first mo th 


and den 
P Nes and di State, City, Railway and 
U 
Garret A. Van Allen, John ‘D. Vermeule, 


Warner Van Norden John Van 
Hooper C. Van Vorst, W. W. Van Voorhis, 
James B. Van Woert, Geo. W. Van Siclen, 
G. Van Nostrand, ny 
John R. Planten, us Van W 
Henry W. Bookstaver, Bat Kuyt, | wa 
Robert B. Roosevelt, Fiency W. O. Edye 
Geo. M. Van Hoesen, 
Wm. Dowd, rge F. H 
Will Remsen, Peter 
W. D. Van Vieck 

ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT. President. 


JOHN D. VERMEULE, ce-President. 
GEO. W, VAN SICLEN, Secretary. 


‘TH GURLEY INVESTMENT CO. 


Capital Stock, $300,000. Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 
STANDARD SECURITIES. 
First Mortgage Loans and Bonds. 
— EsTABLISHED FirTesn YEARS. — 

Tabor Block, - - 


Correspondence solicited from lange 
reliable parties. Money loaned % with absolute 
safety. Undoubted references. ex 
ence in Denver valuations. References: n’s — m. 
Agency, Denver ks, and best houses in Denver. 


Ten Years’ Experience in the Real Estate Busi- 
ess in Sioux City. 


LEWIS. BROS., 
Estate and [nhestmant Brokers, | 


Sioux Criry, IA. 

We solicit correspondence with aggeend who have money 
to loan at a good rate of interest on gua ranteed security, 
or to invest in real estate. All business intrusted to us 
will have our personal attention. 


LEWIS BROS., Sioux City, Ta. 
BONDS, 7 to 8 per 


SAI E; cent. Semi - Annual 
W. B. 


Interest. by 
INVEST T CO., in sums of $200 and 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


OF . ward. PROMPT PAYMENT of Prin- 
and Interest MADE and 

TTED TO LENDER without 

ware BEST LOCATION IN THE 

ALL UN Fifteen years’ 


_ Bem and 
INVEST N T references before you 
invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


J. J. O’CONNOR, Pres. O’Muccany, V.-Pres. 
G. A. EastMAN, Sec. ano Treas. 


Tue Gravo Fores Loan ano ano Co,, 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


First Mo e Loans made on Farm and Cit 
Property. Real Estate Bought and Sold. Bon 
Negotiated. Collections made. 


'‘DENVER-COLORADO 


by Net on improved inside rty from one 
| % n and references 
D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


MONEY MAY BE SAFE 


. Invested in low interest bearing securi- | « 
ties of the East, but no investment can = 


- | moresecure than mortgages on real esta ° 
in St. Paul, the tar rgest and most —h 
- | growin city in the Northwest, and 


r cent. interest 
able semi-annua 7. in New York ex- 
change. A long and su l experi- 
ence, without a single loss to investors, 
* | has established our businessand guaran- | * 
tees satisfaction. Unquestioned references 
| on application. Correspondence solicited. | - 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 
333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


USHN HLL 


USHNELLE 
ffeal state and financial ffgents, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per cent. per annum a able ~— 
annually, in New York or Boston. Estate In- 
vestments made. 

REFERENCES. —First Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; 
First National Bank, Boston, Mass. 

Correspondence solicited. 


C. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


FA R G 0 Buy and sell COUNTY 


ORDERS of Dakota. Pay 
DAKOTA. 


will net 7and 8 


7 per cent., according 
to the laws of Dakota. 
Good as a Government 
for 
and work done for the 
County. A regular in- 
come of 7 per cent. 


Money Loaned to NET 7 and 8 per cent. 


eal Estate Loans 


6 AND 7 PER CENT., 


MADE BY 


HAMMETT, DAVISON & CO,, 


KANSAS CITY, MO., 


give personal attention to the examination of 
property bet before eect ee Th: se loans can be had 
Hartford, Conn., or Messrs, 

CHAS. L. HYDE & Co., New York. 


MERRITT & GROMMON, 


Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 


| Denver, .- Colorado. 


Loans made on city property, and handle real es- 
tate generally. References: Dun’s Com. Agency, 
Denver Banks, the Hon. James 8. Rice, Secretary 
of State of Colorado ; Bishop H. W. Warren, M. E. C. 
Correspondence solicited. Furnish book “ Facts 
and any other information 


The Min- 
nesota Title 
Insurance & 
Trust Co. aes of 


Minn., insures Mortgagees 
ners against loss from Defect or Fraud in Re 


Titles and defends 
sured titles, if assailed, at its 
own Ifinsured Morte Qa 
gee ac the fee forecios- 
Policy insures his fee. Capital 000, 


of Stockholders, $1,000 


ility 
held State Aud- 
itor, $200,0 0. Mortg- 


he Sec’y. Mention this Paper. 


6% PUEBLO, Colorado. 6% 


make gilt-edge loans at 6%, 
teed, secured by Trust deed on Brick Blocks 
at 40% valuation. Wert have 8% notes as above 


‘HOLLAND & MILES. 


References by permission : Western National Bank 
onal Bank, Pueblo ; j Gov. Job A. Cooper 


Central Nati 
the Hon. Jas. Rice, Secretary of State, Denver. 


THEO. S. CASE, 
(for 12 years Postmaste 
REAL ESTATE ;©° LOAN AGENT, 
Dealer in Securities, 
No. 26 Gibraltar Building,  - Kansas City, Mo. 


Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest. semi- 
annually he ay a cost or risk to owner. Invest- 
ments made real estate Ret notes. Send for 
pamphlet BLE... to Investors.’’ 


Before > for the little book on 


Investing The 
Investment 
set, Ne 


plication to The 
140 Nassau w York. 


Also, read fully the article entitled ** Money 
Mattors”’ in The Christian Union of March 14, page 350. 


YEARS 
OF SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the AMERI- 


| CAN INVESTMENT CO. Assets, $2,000,000. Highest 


rate of interest consistent with choicest security, 
Ask for information of E. S. ORMSBY., Pres. 
H. E. SIMMONS, Vice- Pres, 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


LEASANT HOME-MAKING, 
with PROFITABLE INVESTMENT of 
large or small capital, suggests 


KANSAS CITY 
KANSAS 


Controlling a large proportion of the finest properties 
there, for residence, business, or manufacturing, we 
can be of advantage to you. A small sum down will 
hold valuable ground for a charming home or the 
pres N ADVANCE in VALUES. Buildings 


ag anned by buyers, in sightly, healthful locations, to 
paid for on installments, a feature of our business, 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


JAMES D. HUSTED, President. 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK., 


Real Estate  Gollections. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE. 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as agent for 
Dakota. Listsof lands 
for sale will be sent free on application. 
Correspondence solicited. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


SACKETT, FLOURNOY & GOSS, 


410 Pierce St., Sioux City, Ia. 


Farm and City Loans netting 7 per cent. Semi- 
Annual Interest to the Investor. 
Agents for IOWA RAILRVUAD LAND COMPANY. 


BSOLUTE SECURITY, 


And yet an income of 
8" lo 


ACCORDING TO THE TIME OF LOAN. 


For full information, which cannot be covered in an 
advertisement, address 


THOMAS & CO., Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


The best Residence and Business Prop- 
erty in the 
WEST DIVISION OF CHICAGO,' 


within the City limits. 
Horse and ay Cars and Steam Rail- 
roses reac t. 
ow the mene rapidly advancing prop- 
the City. 


M. A. FARR, 
18 Portland Block, - - - - Chicago. 


TH FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 8% 


Absolute 


negotiated without expense to Investor. ene 
rsonal examination of property guaranteed. tles 
ome by Minn. Title Insurance and Trust Co. 


permitted to First Nat. and Becurity 

Banks, of Minneapolis, and to 

known business and professional men in N City. 
E. SMITH, Temple Court, inn. 


BESTOR G. BROW WN, 
INVESTMENT BANKER, Topeka, Kansas 
ds, Stocks, and Commercial Paper. A meng 


Bon 
number of Trust Certificates issued, g from -— 


8 percent. Write for particulars. Refer to banks o 
this city. 


A man who has even : 
hundred dollars to lend : 
interested in knowing the rea 
sons for and against, the dan 
gers and safeguards, of wester: 
mortgages. 

Send for a primer on th 
subject. 


Tue Kansas City INvestment CoMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth. New Hampshire. 


THE NATIONAL SeEcuRITY Co., 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 


Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security fn the Corn Belt. A SAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


Address F, F. FORD, Orange Valley, N. J., 
or write direct to the Company. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
co. S&S. OL 
108 Pike’s Peak Avenue. 
--REAL ESTATE AND LOANS.-- 
Refers to Exchange National Bank, this city. 


HE * NEW * HANDY * eee 
FOR YOUR FILE OF * T 
CHRISTIAN UNION WILL 
BE * MAILED * TO * YOU *« ON 
RECEIPT «= OF « 75 « CENTS. 
* ADDRESS « THE * CHRISTIAN * 
UNION, * NO. * 30 * LAFAYETTE 
PLACE, NEW * YORK. « 


8 Js 


Reversible Self- 
Filter. Brass, 


cork DRINK DIRTY WATER 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


SEVENTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


JANUARY, 


1889. 


OF ASSETS: 


d Trust Compan 


Banks 
pach in and Moxter being first ies. on Real Estate... 
ted Btates Stocks (1 ue) 
sand bonds (market value) ... 


road 
State City Bonds 


Loans on Stocks, payable on 


Interest due and accrued on 
collected and i 3, = mary, 1889 
Real Estate 


Total, 

Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims, and Taxes, - - - - - 669,483.88 
Reserve for Sinking Fund, - - - - - 22, 0% 7 

Net Surplus, - - - - - - - - - 1,502,462.61 


CASH ASSETS, + 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


IAM L. BIGELOW, 
}Secretaries. 


$38,961,657.27 


JOHN H. WASHBURN 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Jr., { Vice-Pres’ts. 


HENRY J. FERRIS, 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, }Ass’t Sec’s. 


| 
Wills, for the fixed sabubery charges ; also, as Regis- | 
trar, Trustee, Transfer and Financial Agent for States ' 
Cities, Railroads, Towns, and other and 
for Real Estate Mortgages with coupon bonds in New a 
| 
| 
| 
8.8.8 | 
FIN 
| 
= | 
Ww e St., New York City. 
| 
8 
| 


- miracle merely for the purpose of proving i October 18, 1883. Address 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 40, No. 4. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any sub- 
ject to The Christian Union, accompanied urth a 
postage stamp, will receive a reply either through 
the columns of the paper or by personal letter. 
ivy ead will be given as promptly as practt- 


In Dr. Abbott’s sermon preached at a 
outh Church Jane 2, and published in The 
Christian Union June 27, he says: “ There is 
not a single instance in which he wrought a 


divine authority to doubtful men.”’ When 
read that, [ read Mark ii., 5-11, and I am 
puzzled. Again, inthe same sermon you say, 
** When he died, it is doubtful whether there 
was a man in all Palestine, including the 
eleven faithful followers, who believed that 
he was the Son of God,” and I don’t know 
what to do with the centurion if I make my 
unbelief parallel with yours. Language must 
be uncertain in the extreme if we cannot put 
our finger upon one man at least who truly 
believed that the person hanging on the cross 
was the Son of God. In the explanation of 
the miracle recorded in Mark ii., 5-11, do you 
take refuge behind your use of the word 
‘* merely ’’ ? and is there an explanation to the 
words recorded in Matt. xxvii., 54, and Mark 
xv., 39, by which we can make it quite clear 


to ourselves that the centurion did not know 


what he was talking about and that he did 
not believe anything ? W. M. B. 


The miracle recorded in Mark ii., 5, was 
certainly not wrought merely, nor even 
mainly, for the purpose of proving Christ’s 
divine authority, but for the purpose of 
succoring a suffering man. e do not 
think that the centurion referred to in 
Mark ii., 39—a Roman centurion, who 
presumptively did not even believe in the 
one God revealed in the Old Testament 
—used the phrase Son of God in its Script- 
ural and Christian meaning. If, however, 
our correspondent thinks otherwise, the 
centurion would constitute an exception 
to the general statement in The Christian 
Union to which he refers. 


l am a believer in the divinity of Christ 
chiefly on the ground of his character, though 
I fully believe in the miracles. The power- 
ful and brilliant sermon of Dr. Abbott on 
**'The Miracles and Christianity’ interested 
me deeply. But I put to you a question: If 
‘*the evidence to Christianity from miracles 
which Christ wrought ... . is a decreasing 
and diminishing evidence,’”’ how can The 
Christian Union say that ‘* the resurrection of 
Christ is the best-attested fact of history ’’? 
Of course moral phenomena are taken into 
account in making the latter statement, but 
if the moral phenomena weigh, how can the 
testimony be diminishing ? ks 

In measuring the two contrasted state- 
ments, account must be made of the con- 
nection in which each was uttered. The 
reconciliation of them, so far as they are 
reconcilable, would be found in the gen- 
eral principle that the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ is a historic fact occurring 
eighteen centuries ago, and every historic 
fact, as we recede from it in time, grows 
somewhat more dim and somewhat less 
weighty and effective as an argument; 
while moral facts, those which have 
their effect and their witness in the moral 
life of-the community, increase in clear- 
ness and in power with the increase of 
that life which they have produced and 
to which they minister. 


The Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon, D.D., in 
writing of the fondness for titles which pre- 
vails among clergymen, used a quotation from 
Dr. Cox in which he alludes to them as 
** semi-lunar fardels.’’ Will you kindly, at 
your convenience, in your answers to corre- 
spondents tell us which Dr. Cox this is, and 
just what he means by the epithet ‘‘ semi- 
lunar fardels,’’ and oblige INQUIRER. 


The Dr. Cox referred to is the late 
Samuel Hanson Cox, of Brooklyn. “Semi- 
lunar ” describes the half-moon shapes of 
the D.D. “Fardel” is an old word for 
pack or burden—French fardeau. 


Please state which work of J.S. Mill con- 
tains his main argument on design—with price 
and publisher’s address, if convenient. <A 


Henry Holt & Co., of this city, print 
Mill’s ‘Three Essays on Religion” ($2) 
and Comte’s “Positive Philosophy ” 


($1.25). 


I have four bound and four unbound vol- 
umes of sermons by Henry Ward Beecher, 
covering years or parts of years 1868-9-70 
and 1882-3-4; also two bound volumes of his 
selected sermons published by Harpers in 
1568, which I would like to give to any person 
or persons who would — them and 
would pay the expense of forwarding them 
by mai 


or express. The covers are a little 
worn. NATHANIEL FREEMAN. 
914,FRENcH St., WAsHINGTON D.C. 


I have a poem ‘‘ Chisel Work,”’ the first line 


of which is, 
‘** Tis the Master who holds the mallet.”’ 


I desire to know the author’s name. I am 
informed that the poem is in a collection 
from the pen of a Southern Lady. Can the 
‘** Friends ’’ inform me where the k can be 
obtained ? G. A. F., 


Will some one afford some means to extir- 
pate the black ants which are so wwe ? 


We should be glad to pay double price for 
a copy of the issue of The Christian — of 


I saw recently this quotation from Emer- 
son: “* Nothing is at last sacred but the integ- 
rity of your own mind.’’ Can any one tell me 
where to find it ? T. M. B. 


_Will some one give instruction as to can- 
ning sweet corn for family use ? C. W. 


FALSE ALARM. 


A Cambridge gentleman was asked to 
buy a ticket to the firemen’s ball, says a 
correspondent of the Providence “ Jour- 
nal,” and good-naturedly complied. The 
next question was what to do with it. 
One of his two man-servants would prob- 
ably be glad to use it, but he did not 
wish to show favoritism. Then it oc- 
curred to him that he might buy another 
ticket, and give both of his servants a 
pleasure. 

Not knowing just how to proceed, he 
inquired of a policeman where the tickets 
were to be had. “Why don’t you go to 
the engine-house ?” said the officer. “The 
men all know you.” 

So the old gentleman went to the en- 
gine-house; but when he entered there 
was no one in sight. He had never been 
in such a place before, but was perfectly 
familiar with the use of electric signals. 
On the side of the room was a button, 
evidently connected with a bell, and, 
naturally enough, after waiting a minute 
or two, he put his thumb upon it. 

The effect was electrical in every sense 
of the word. From the air overhead— 
so, at least, it seemed to the old gentle- 
man, in his bewilderment—men began to 
rain down, completing their toilets as 
they fell. The horses rushed out of their 
stalls, and, in a word, all the machinery 
of a modern engine-house was instantly 
in motion. 

Amid all this turmoil stood the mild- 
mannered and innocent old gentleman, 


who even now did not suspect that he Pp 


had touched the fire-alarm. The men 
rushed upon him for information as to 
the whereabouts of the fire, but when he 
opened his mouth it was only to say, in 
the mildest accents : 

‘¢T should like to buy another ticket to 
the ball, if you please.” 

The situation was so ludicrous that no 
one could be angry, not even the men 
whose nap had been broken into, and the 
old gentleman bought his ticket and de- 
parted in peace. 


—A Yankee, describing an opponent, 
says: “I tell you what, sir, that man 
doesn’t amount toa sum in arithmetic. 


Add him up,and there is nothing to carry.” 


ENCOURAGING. 


Here is encouragement for those afflicted 
with that terrible scourge-—-Nervous Prostra- 
tion: 

BunkER Hut, Ind., March 14, 1888. 

‘**T feel I cannot say too much in praise of 
the Compound Oxygen Treatment.”’ 

Mrs. FLORENCE BivE. 


RocueEster, N. Y., Jannary 11, 1884. 
‘*IT began the use of Compound Oxygen and 
have much reason to be grateful for it.”’ 
Rev. Cuas. W. CusHina. 


Brenton Harsor, Mich., 
November 28, 1887. 

‘*I am indebted to you beyond all other 
Compound Oxygen purchasers.”’ 

BENJAMIN J. EAMAN. 
Brooktyn, N. Y., June 4, 1888. 
No. 331 tur Street. 

‘*T was induced y. a friend to try your 
Compound Oxygen Treatment. The result 
was marvelous. I will always recommend 
Compound Oxygen as the greatest vitalizing 
agent known, for I certainly find that it has 
prolonged my life. 
Mrs. E. H. HENDERSON. 

As you are aware, we publish a brochure of 
200 pages, containing the full history of Com- 
pound Oxygen, and a record of cures in many 
interesting cases, and it will be sent free of 
charge to any one addressing Drs. STARKEY 
& PAuEN, 1,529 Arch Street, Phila., Pa.; or 
120 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


HE TOOK IT BACK. 


The Emperor of Russia, when upon a 
tour of inspection in this provinces, 
the night in the simple hut of a toll- 
taker. Before retiring he was pleased, as 
head of the church, to see the old man 
take up his Bible and read a chapter. 
**Do you read often, my son ?” he asked. 
“Yes, your Majesty, every day.” ‘ How 
much of the Bible have you read, my 
son?” “During the last year, the Old 
Testament and part of Matthew, your 
Majesty.” Thinking to reward him, the 
Czar placed five hundred roubles between 
the leaves of the book of Mark on the 
following morning, unknown to the toll- 
keeper, whom he bade farewell. Several 
months passed away and the Emperor re- 
turned, upon a second tour, to the toll- 
taker’s hut. Taking the Bible in his 
hands, he was surprised to find the five 
hundred roubles intact. Again inter- 
rogating the toll-keeper as to his diligence 
in reading, he received an affirmative 
answer and the statement that he had 
finished the chapters of Luke. “Lying, 
my son, is a great sin,” replied his 
Majesty ; “ give me the Bible till [ see.” 
Opening the book, he pointed to the 
money, which the man had not seen. 
“Thou hast not sought the kingdom of 
God, my son. As punishment thou shalt 
also lose thy earthly reward.” And he 
placed the roubles in his pocket to dis- 
tribute among the neighboring poor. 


—A lens for seeing when under water 
is described by its discoverer as produc- 
ing an effect which is both astonishing 
and delightful. It gives distinct vision 
of objects twenty or thirty feet off, the 
eye’s loss of extended sight when under 
water being because an entirely different 
focus is required. The spectacles which 
provide this can be made by putting two 
watch glasses of three-quarters of an inch 
diameter and an inch radius, back to 
back, or with the concavities outward. 


FINE HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 


The Burli n Route, C., B. & Q. R. R., will 
sell, on Tuesdays, August 6 and 20, Septem- 
ber 10 and 24, and October 8, Harvest Excur- 
sion Tickets at half rates to points in the 
Farming Regions of the West, Southwest, and 
Northwest. Limit, thirty days. For circu- 
lar giving details concerning tickets, rates 
time of trains, etc., and for descriptive land 
folder, call on your ticket agent, or address 
: ustis, General Passenger and Ticket 
Agent, Chicago, 


A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE 
FLOODED VALLEY. 


The once picturesque and prosperous Val- 
ley of the Conemaugh is now a scene of deso- 
lation inconceivable in its terrible proportions. 
No one can realize the extent of the flood’s 
damage without seeing the country as it now 
appears. panoramic view of the devas- 
tated valley may be seen from the windows 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s trains leaving 
New York 9:04 a.m. (New York & Chicago 
Limited), 6:30 and 8:00 p.m. | 


“A Priceless Blessing,” 


YER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 
is the best remedy for Croup, 
Whooping Cough, Hoarseness, and all 
the sudden Throat and Lung Troubles 
to which young people are subject. 
Keep this medicine in the house. Hon. 
C. Edwards Lester, late U. S. Consul to 
Italy, and author of various popular 
works, writes:— 
‘*With all sorts of exposure, in all 
sorts of climates, I have never, to this 
day, had any cold nor any affection of 
the throat or lungs which did not yield 
to Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral within 24 
hours. Of course I have never allowed 
myself to be without this remedy in all 
my voyages and travels. Under my 
own observation, it has given relief to a 
vast number of persons ; while in acute 
cases of pulmonary inflammation, such 
as croup and diphtheria in children, life 
has been preserved through its effects. 
I recommend its use in light and fre- 
quent doses. Properly administered, 
in accordance with your directions, it is 
a priceless blessing in any house.”’ 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys Disease germs, prevents sickness. 
A necessity in every home. 
Invaluable in the sick room. 


The Finest Merchant Tailoring. 
The Best Ready-Made Clothing. 


THOMPSON, 25 


WELcoME 


to a copy of our little book 
“How To MAKE PHOTOGRAPHS.” 


Your name and address 
all-suffi- cient to re- 
ceive a copy of this book 
containing an illustrated 
catalogue of our photo- 

graphic goods. 
Our stock is varied an 
complete. | Outfits cost 
from $2.50 upward. 


THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO. 


423 Broome St. New York. 


We will send 
WORKS 


the following 
BY THE 


REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D., 


toany address, postage paid, on recetpt of price. 


Commentaries on the New 
MATTHEW, - - - - 
MARK AND LUKE, 
JOHN, - - - 


> 
Q 


ROMANS, - 


Life of Christ, - - 


Dictionary of Religious Knowledge, - -~ - 


Testament. 
$1 75 
1 75 
1 75 
1 75 
1 75 


- $175 
6 00 


Old Testament Shadows of New Testament Truths, 3 00 


A Layman’s Story, - 


1 75 


For Family Worship, Part 1—Seriptaral Selections. Part If.—Family Prayers. 1 50 


Family Prayers, - 
In Aid of Faith, - 


1 00 


Gospel Commentary. J.R.GILMORE s° LYMAN ABBOTT. 1 50 


ADDRESS 
3O Lafayette Piace, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


New York. 


| = 
| 

| 

| 

— 


July 25, 1889. 


THE 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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SOME SECRETS OF ADVERTISING. 


“Who would inform the public must do 
it mainly by appeal8 to be put forth 
through the columns of a newspaper. It 
will be well to pass on to a consider- 
ation of the way that announcement 
should be made, — 

It is to appeal to the eye. 

It is to attract the understanding. 

It is to bring about such a condition 
of affairs that the eye that sees shall con- 
vey to the brain behind it the impression 
which the advertiser wishes to fix there. 

The advertisement in the paper which 
a reader of that paper has failed to see 
has procured from that reader no advan- 
tage for the advertiser; but, then, the 
next reader may see the advertisement! 
It may be taken as certain that no ad- 
vertisement will reach the eye of every 
one who reads the paper; the effort there- 
fore should be, to make it catch the eye 
of as many as is possible. It should be 
conspicuous. | 

It is quite possible for an advertisement 
to catch the eye, and at the same time 
fail to convey any well defined impression 
or to arouse sufficient curiosity to cause 
the reader to look more closely and thus 
satisfy his mind. 

It is also possible to have an advertise- 
-ment convey a wrong or damaging im- 
pression; this must be avoided! No one 
wants to be at the cost of sending out 
paid messengers to traduce him. 

The advertisement must be made con- 
spicuous either by its make up, compo- 
sition, or its position, or both. At least 
there must be an effort to secure for it 
a prominence, and of two equally well- 
prepared advertisements it is evident 
that the one which is rendered most con- 
spicuous will meet most eyes, inform 
most minds and exert the greater influence. 

That the advertisement when seen shall 
never convey any impression to the reader 
which is not likely to prove of advantage 
to the advertiser, is very important. 
There are choice of words and phrases 
to be made. A gun dealer who once 
bought largely at an army sale, found 
that if he advertised Springfield muskets, 
the readers wrote him, if they wrote at 
all, that they did not want any ‘‘-Spring- 
field Muskets, ” but when he changed the 
announcement—offering ‘‘ The Celebra- 
ted Springfield Barrels ’—every boy and 
man wanted them, and when the musket 
was delivered with its ‘‘ Springfield Bar- 
rel” it was entirely satisfactory, and 
more were sent for! . 

A well-known quack doctor once told 
the writer that he advertised a certain 
remedy for months, and although it was 
meritorious the proceeds ofsales were not 
sufficient to pay the cost of his advertising. 
One day he added this sentence to his 
advertisement : 

“* The secret of the combination of 
this remedy was revealed to the doctor 
in such a providential way that he believed 
he should do wrong did he fail to make 
the recipe generally known.” 

As soon as this ‘‘ providential ’”’ sen- 
tence had appeared, every one, he said, 


seemed to be in need of the remedy,. 


which so few had previously wanted. 

Perhaps we all see from day to day ad- 
vertisements which create in our minds 
a prejudice against the advertiser; a dis- 
position not to go to him, but to avoid 
him. Now, if that impression which we 
gain is conveyed to people generally, 
then the advertiser is incurring an ex- 
pense to compass his own ruin. 

An advertisement should offer some- 
thing that people want and something 
which they cannot get everywhere on 
equally good terms; there must be some 
element of superiority or novelty. A 
baker might advertise ‘‘ good bread at 

the market price ” and attract no new 
customers, but if he advertised bread 
‘¢ made by an improved process,” ‘‘ bet- 
ter bread ’ or ‘* larger loaves,” these 
announcements would be noticed, and 
if it was found that there actually was an 
advantage in dealing with him a portion 
of the new trade would become his for 
_ an indefinite period.—[Printer’s Ink. 


LINCOLN’S RELIGION. 


He was a man of profound and intense 
religious feeling. We have no purpose 
of attempting to formulate his creed; we 
question if he himself ever didso. There 
have been swift witnesses who, judging 
from expressions uttered in his callow 
youth, have called him an atheist, and 
others who, with the most laudable in- 
tentions, have remembered improbable 
conversations which they bring forward 
to prove at once his orthodoxy and their 
own intimacy with him. But leaving 
aside these apocryphal evidences, we have 
only to look at his authentic public and 
private utterances to see how deep and | 
strong in all the latter part of his life was 
the current of his religious thought and 
emotion. He continually invited and 
appreciated, at their highest value, the 
prayers of good people. The pressure of 
the tremendous problems by which he 
was surrounded; the awful moral signifi- 
cance of the conflict in which he was the 
chief combatant; the overwhelming sense 


of personal responsibility, which never 
left him for an hour—to all contributed 
produce, in a temperament naturally seri- 
ous and predisposed to a spiritual view of 
life and conduct, a sense of reverent ac- 
ceptance of the guidance of a Superior 
Power. 
From that morning when, standing 
amid the falling snow-flakes on the rail- 
way car at Springfield, he asked the 
prayers of his neighbors in those touching 
hrases whose echo rose that night in 
invocations fro.a thousands of family 
altars, to that memorable hour when on 
the steps of the Capitol he humbled him- 
self before his Creator in the sublime 


words of the second inaugural, there is_ 
not an expression known to have come 
from his lips orhis pen but that proves 
that he held himself answerable in every 
act of his career to a more august tri- 
bunal than any on earth. The fact that 
he was not a communicant of any church, 
and that he was singularly reserved in 
regard to his personal religious hfe, gives 
only the greater force to those vogue, | 
proofs of his profound reverence an 
faith.—[The Century. 


— 


THE VELOCITY OF LIGHT. 


Light moves with the amazing veloc- 
ity of 185,000 miles a second, a speed a 
million times as great as that of a rifle- 
bullet. It would make the circuit of the 
earth’s circumference, at the equator, 
seven times in one beat of the pendulum. 
For a long time light was thought to be 
instantaneous, but it is now known to 
have a measurable velocity. The discov- 
ery was first made by means of the 
eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites. . Jupiter, 
like the earth, casts a shadow, and when 
his moons pass through it they are 
eclipsed, just as as our moon is eclipsed 
when passing through the earth’s shadow. 
Jupiter’s shadow far surpasses in magni- 
tude that of the earth. His moons re- 
volve around him much more rapidly 


than our moon revolves around the earth, 
and their orbits are nearly in the plane 
of the planet’s orbit. Consequently 
they all, with the exception of the 
fourth and most distant satellite, pass 
through the planet’s shadow, and are 
eclipsed at every revolution. Roemer, a 
Danish astronomer, made in 1675 
some curious observations in regard 


to the times of the occurrence of these 
eclipses. When Jupiter is rearest the 
earth the eclipses occur about 16 minutes 
earlier than when he is most distant from 
the earth. The difference in distance 
between the two points is about 185,000, - 
000 miles, the diameter of the earth’s 
orbit, or twice her distance from the sun. 
It takes light, therefore, 16 minutes to 
traverse the diameter of the earth’s orbit, 
and half that time to span the distance 
between the sun and the earth. Light is 
thus shown to travel 185,000 miles in a 
second, and to take 8 minutes—or more 


exactly, 500 seconds—in coming trom the 


sun to the earth. It follows that we do 
not see the sun until 8 minutes after 
sunrise, and that we dosee him 8 minutes 
after sunset. When we look at a star 
we Co not see the star as it now is, but 
the star as it was several yearsago. It 
takes light three years to come to us from 
the nearest star, and were it suddenly 
blotted from the sky, we should see it 
shining for three years to come. There 
are other methods of finding the velocity 
of light, but the satellites of Jupiter first 
revealed its progressive movement, — 
[Youth’s Compavion. 


PUTTING HEART IN IT. 


The customer was a prudent matron 
from the country, careful in her shop- 
ping. 

‘*It is a pretty piece of goods,” she 


said, ‘‘ and just the color I want; but I| » 


am afraid it will not wash.” 

One of the shop-girls behind the coun- 
ter bowed indifferently, and turned 
away The other said, eagerly, ‘‘ Are 
you going to another part of the store, 
madam? For it is my lunch hour, and 
I will take a sample to the basement and 
wash and dry it for you before you come 
back.” 

The colors of the fabric proved to be 
fast, and the customer bought it, and 
asked the name of the obliging shop-girl. 
A year afterward she was again in the 
same store, and, on inquiry, learned that 
the girl was at the head of the depart- 


ment. 

‘¢She put as much life into her work 
as ten other women,” said the manager. 

One of the most prominent business 
men of New York said once, ‘‘I have 
always kept a close watch on my em- 
ployees and availed myself of any hint 
which would show me which of them 


possessed the qualities requisite for suc- 


cess for themselves and usefulness to me. 

‘One day, when I was passing the 
window of the counting-room, I observed 
that the moment the clock struck six all 
of the clerks, with but one exception, 
laid down their pens, though in the 
middle of a sentence, and took up their 
hats. One man alone continued writing. 
The others soon passed out of the door. 

‘** ¢ Pettit,’ said one, ‘has waited to fin- 
ish his paper, as usual.’ : 

‘** Yes. I called to him to come on, 
but he said that if this was his own busi- 
ness he would finish the paper before he 
stopped work.’ 

‘**The more fool he! I would not 
work for a company as for myself.’ 

‘‘The men caught sight of me and 
stopped talking, but after that I kept 
my eye on Pettit, who worked after 
hours on my business, ‘ because he would 
have done it on his own,’ and he is now 
my junior partner.” 

The success of a young man or woman 
in any work or profession depends largely 
on the spirit which he or she puts into it. 
Many good workmen, who are faithful to 
the letter of their contract with their em- 
ployers, remain salesmen and_ book- 
keepers until they are gray-headed, while 
others pass over them and become heads 
of establishments of theirowr. To the 
first class their employment is only so 
much work for so much wages; they 
‘* have no heart in it;” to the second, 
according to the old significant phrase, it 
is an outlet for all of their own energy 
and ambition. 

An engine, perfectly finished and com- 
petent for its work, with no fire in it, is 
a fit type of the first class; the same en- 
gine with its steam up, rushing along the 
track, of the second. 

Be sure, boys, that you are able for 


| your work and are on the right track. 


Then don’t spare the steam.—[ Youth’s 
Companion. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


ACT LIKE MAGIC 


A WEAK STOMACH. 
25 Cents a Box. 


ON 


OF ALU DRUGGISTS. 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WiLL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


Rock Island & Pacific Ry, 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 


tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining 
Chair Cars and (East of Mo. River) Dining Cars 
daily botween CHICAGO, DES MOINES, COUN- 


CIL BLUFFS with FREE Reclin- 
ing Chair Car to NORTH TTE (Neb.), and 

CHICAGO and D R, COLORADO 
SPRINGS and PUEBLO, via St. Joseph, or Kan- 
sas City and Topeka. Splendid Dining Hotels 
west of St. Joseph and ity. Excursions 


daily, with Choice of Routes to and from 


tou, Garden of the Gods, the 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, . 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 
Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH Re- 
clining Chair Cars to and from those 
points and Kansas City. Through Chair Car and 
Sleeper between Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux 
Falls via Rock Island. The Favorite Line to 
Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Simmer Resorts and 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 


The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel] to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticke 


E.ST.JOHN, 


t Office, or address 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. a 


CHICACO CorseET Co. 
CHICACO and NEW YORK. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


MAITLAND, ARUSTRONG & €9., 
Stained Glass and Interior Decoration. 


Interior decoration and work in American Mosaic 
Glass from the — of Mr. Armstrong. 
English-painted glass from the designs 
of Messrs. Clayton & Be 

—SoLeE FOR— 


CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London 


61 Washington Square, South, 
NEW YORK. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade 
CHIMES AND L8 de 
Send for Price and Catalogue Add rere 
H. McSHANE €O., 
Mention thia puper, - Baltimore, Ma 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


TROY, N. Y. 
Manufacture the finest grade of 


CHURCH, CHIME AND PEAL BELLS. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


P 


| 
Chicago 
River. The Direct Route to = 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, ti 
MINNEAPO. 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, EKANSAS 
CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO SP’NGS 
and PUEBLO. Free Reclining Chair Cars to and ) 
from CHICAGO, CALDWELL, HUTCHINSON ts 
leeping Cars be- 
Ey 
Salt 
The Direct Line to and from Pike's Peak, Mani- 
4 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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